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MICMAC OR RECOLLECT HIEROGLYPHICS. 


THE accompanying page contains the “Our 
Father” in the Micmac hieroglyphics, which that 
tribe has long employed, but to which no attention 
has been paid til quite recently. Leaving those 
who choose to build up theories as to these, we 
here give the result of our investigations, which 
have persuaded us that they are a European work 
on an Indian foundation. 

The picture-writing was common to all the 
American tribes, existing in its highest beauty in 
Mexico. Elsewhere it was apparently only occa- 
sional. The buffalo-robe was decorated with the 
achievements of the warrior; a rock was occa- 
sionally inscribed with the account of some great 
action, or more probably was the historical register 
where many a brave at different intervals recorded 
his triumphs. The war-party having struck a 
blow in the enemy’s country, would pin to a tree 
a strip of bark telling their tribe, their number, 
and their success. 

The missionaries who have undertaken to con- 
vert the Indians, have almost always resorted to 
the Roman characters to express sounds, and 
instructed the Indians in their use and power. 
Guess, the Cherokee, invented a syllabic alphabet, 
containing eighty-five letters, many quite complex 
in form, but which has been adopted, and books, 
tracts, and newspapers even, printed in it. The 
missionaries at Hudson’s Bay have adopted a 
simpler set of letters, each representing a syllable, 
and amounting to fifty-six in number, with ten 
final letters, in which character books have also 
been issued. These two form a second class—the 
syllabic alphabets. 

The characters we here give are symbolic, not 
phonetic. Each represents a word, thus: 


Z Iorwe, 9 thou; f he, €€ they; 


they are; 


Z— we are; 


c= 


= 


£. our Father ; his father, or 


who is father. 


Of course the number of these is very great, 
ainounting, as I am informed by the Rev. Charles 
Kauder, to seven thousand, and yet they have 
but three books in it—all religious. To carry it 
out would require an infinite number to express 
the various other classes of ideas that do not come 
within the compass of professed religious teaching. 
Undeterred by the number, this clergyman, to 
whose kindness I owe the “Our Father,” here 
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given, and its explanation, is having the dies for 
the characters cut in Vienna, and proposes print- 
ing there the three works now extant in it—one 
containing the various Prayers; another, Devotions 
for Mass, of which I have a copy made by a chief 
in Cape Breton, sent me by Father Kauder; and 
the third, a Catechism. 

To investigate their history, it was necessary to 
go back to the earliest accounts of European in- 
tercourse with the Micmac tribe, whose territory 
lay east of the Etechemins, and ran north to the 
lands of the Montagnais, at the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, including Cape Breton, New Bruns- 
wick, and Nova Scotia. Champlain, Lescarbot, 
and Father Biard, make no allusion to any such 
characters as in use among the Micmacs, down to 
1618, although they had every opportunity of re- 
marking them had they existed. 

A Recollect mission was established some time 
after; but the account of their labors, though said 
by Le Clereq to have been printed, is one of the 
unknown books on American history, and it is 
impossible to say what light, if any, it will give. 
The Jesuit missionaries, after Biard, did not ex- 
tend their labors to Nova Scotia, and had only 
occasional missions in the upper district of the 
territory of the Micmacs or Souriquois, One of 
them, Father Julian Perrault, has left a short ac- 
count of Cape Breton, where he was a missionary 
in 1635, and where the characters are now in 
use, but he makes no allusion whatever to them; 
nor do the accounts of the labors of Father An- 
drew Richard, who was a missionary at Miscou at 
that time, and for thirty years later, refer to them 
in the slightest manner. Thus far all is negative. 
A positive testimony comes to aid, in 1652. In 
that year Father Gabriel Druilletes, who had 
founded the Kennebec Mission, in 1646, giving 
an account of his labors, and especially of his 
method of instructing the Indians, says: 

“Some wrote their lessons after their fashion ; 
they used a small coal as a pen, and a bark for 
paper. Their characters are so new and so pe- 
culiar, that one would not know or understand 
the writing of another; that is to say, they use 
certain marks, according to their ideas, as a local 
memory, to recollect the points, articles, and max- 
ims which they had heard. They took their pa- 
pers with thein to study their lessons during the 
night.” 

The hint conveyed by this was lost on the mis- 
sionary; and neither he nor any other of the 
Jesuit Fathers seems to have thought of turning 
Indian symbolic characters to account, although 
missionaries a few years later introduced the pic- 
tures of Le Nobletz for that purpose. 

The Recollect Father Christian Le Clereq, author 
of the work vaguely entitled ‘* Etablissement de la 
Foi,” underwent a similar experience, but prof 
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ited by it. In his “ Nouvelle Relation de la Gas- 
pésia,” p. 141, he says: “Our Lord inspired me 
with this method the second year of my mission 
(say 1679), when being greatly embarrassed in 
what way I should teach the Indians to pray, I 
perceived some children making marks with a 
coal on a piece of birch bark, and pointing to 
them very exactly, at each of ‘the prayers that 
they uttered; this led me to believe, that by giving 
them some formulary which would help their 
memory by certain characters, I would be able to 
progress much more than by teaching them to 
repeat over and over again what I said. I was 
charmed to see that I was not mistaken, and that 
these characters which I had formed on paper, 
produced all the effect that I desired, so that in a 
few days they learned all their prayers without 
difficulty. I cannot express the ardor with which 
these poor Indians contended with each other in 
praiseworthy emulation to see who should be 
most learned and skilful. It is true that it cost 
much time and pains to form as many as they 
ask; and especially, since I increased them so as 
to teach all the prayers of the Church, with the 
sacred mysteries of the Trinity, Incarnation, Bap- 
tisin, Penance, and the Eucharist. . . 

“ As I sought in this little formulary only the ad- 
vantage of my Indians, and the most prompt and 


easy method of instructing them, I used it with 
the more pleasure, inasmuch as several persons of 


virtue and merit, kindly, by word and letter, 
encouraged me to continue, even obliging me to 
send some to France to show the curious a new 
method of learning to read, and how God uses 
the humblest things to manifest the glory of his 
holy name to these people of Gaspe. The appro- 
bation of Mgr. de St. Valier, now bishop of Que- 
bec, has more than sufficiently authorized the use; 
and this worthy prelate esteems thei so highly, 
that after observing personally the use and benefit, 
in the very painful journey which he made to 
Acadia, he asked some models of Rev. Father 
Moreau, to whom I bad sent therm several years 
before. His lordship received with pleasure from 
this zealous missionary, our billets and instructive 
characters to give them to one of his missionaries ; 
and I have no doubt but that this good servant 
of God will receive relief in the instraction of the 
Indians of his mission. 

“*Our Gaspesians have so much veneration and 
respect for these characters, that they scruple to 
throw them in the fire. When they are torn or 
soiled, they bring me the fragments... . You 
see the esteem which our Indians have for my Qu- 
kate Iguenne Kignatimonoer, which we call, as I 
have said, instructive characters or papers.” 

In a previous part of his volume (p. 129), he 
says: * The easy method which I found for teach- 
ing our Gaspesians their prayers, with certain 
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characters that I formed, convince me that most 
would soon become educated; for after all, I 
would not find it more difficult to teach them to 
read than to pray by my papers, in which each 
arbitrary letter signities a particular word, sume- 
times, even, two together. They so easily con- 
ceive this kind of writing, that they learn in a 
single day what they never could have retained 
in a whole week, without the help of these billets, 
which they call Kignamotinoer or Kateguenne. 
They preserved these instructive papers with so 
much care, and esteem them so highly, that they 
put them up very neatly in little bark cases 
trimmed with wampurm, beads, and porcupine 
quills. They hold them in their hands as we do 
our prayer-books during mass, after which they 
put them in their cases, The principal use and 
advantage of this new method is, that the Indians 
instruct each other wherever they happen to be: 
the son teaches the father; the mother, her chil- 
dren; the wife, her husband and children; the 
aged, who show no reluctance to learn from their 
little grandchildren and little girls, even, the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. Even the little children, 
that have not the entire use of speech, pronounce, 
as well as they can, some words trom these billets 
which they hear in their cabins, when the In- 
dians in holy emulation repeat them. In fact, a 
little boy seven years old, at our convent in 
Quebec, has often been justly admired, as he read 
distinctly in his bouk the prayers which 1 had 
taught him when at the mission. He deciphered 
these characters with such ease and readiness that 
our friars and seculars were extremely surprised. 
Nor were they less edified to see the parents at 
mass with their Gaspesian prayer-books in their 
hands, containing the instructions that a good 
Christian should know in order to assist with 
merit at the august sacrifice.” 

Father Le Clercq had a theory about the Gas- 
pesians which seems untenable. The reverence 
which they had for the cross, and of the origin of 
which Perrault had spoken long before, misled 
him; and like some in our days, who take up the 
cause of a tribe, he wished tou make them out an 
original people. They were, however, merely a 
branch of the Micmacs or Souriquois, and the 
territory which he assigned to them, from Gaspé 
to Nipsiguit and Cape Breton, is still in the Mic- 
mac district. In the last number of the Magazine 
will be found all the Gaspesian words introduced 
by Le Clereq in his work, and a comparison of 
many with the Micmac, which leaves no doubt of 
the identity of the language. 

We have then the fact, that Father Le Clereq 
introduced symbolic characters among the Mic- 
macs; and as they still remain, modified perhaps 
by time, there can be little doubt but that he 
is entitled to the honor of inventing the charac- 
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ters we have given. If this be the case, they are 
the most interesting monument yet discovered of 
the labors of the early Recollect missionaries, and 
that their claim may be tested, we have styled 
them the Recollect Hieroglyphics, open to infor- 
mation, correction, or advice. 

A manuscript in this character is said to exist 
in one of the public libraries at Paris, and steps 
have been taken to have it copied in whole or in 
part. As described to me, it is of the seventeenth 
century; and it may possibly be one of those sent 
to France by Father Le Clercq himself, who states 
that he was requested to furnish specimens, and 
did so. From its age, it will be of great value for 
comparison. 

Of the last century I know one specimen in the 
British Museum, of which Mr. E. G. Squier has 
shown me a copy that he made; the characters 
are almost identical with those we give. 8. 


LETTER OF PEDRO MENENDEZ, THE FOUNDER 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Tue following letter of Pedro Menendez de 
Aviles, the founder of St. Augustine, is given by 
the Father Bartolomé Alcazar, in his “* Chrono- 
Historia de la Compania de Jesus en la Provin- 
cia de Toledo,” Madrid, 1710, 2 vols. fol. (Tom. 
ii., Dec. iii., Afio vi., Cap. iii.), from the original 
in the archives of Alcala. As it has never been 
republished or translated, and as the work of 
Alcazar is of extreme rarity (not mentioned by 
Brunet), it may be found of interest to the readers 
of the Hist. Mag. It was written to a Jesuit 
father residing in Cadiz. Its tone of earnest piety 
seems to prove its writer’s assertion as recorded 
by Sacchinus: “Cum ejusmodi prefecturas ple- 
rique mortalium pecunie causa ambire solent, 
profitebatur ille [Petrus Menendis], reque ipsa 
probabat, unam sibi propositam esse pereuntium 
animarum curam.”—Hist, Soc. Jesu, Pars. iii., 
fol. 85. D. G. B. 


West Cuester, Penn. 


[ Translation. } 

“ By the letters of Pedro de el Castillo, I have 
learned the great kindness shown toward me 
throughout our kingdom by the Society of Jesus. 
In answer to their prayers our Lord has shown 
me many mercies, and continues daily so to do, 
granting victory and good success in every thing 
to which myself and the Spaniards who are with 
me have laid our hands since we have been in these 
provinces. And though we have undergone great 
hunger, toil, and danger, and some like feeble men 
could not bear it but became disheartened, yet 
most, I among them, though the greatest sinner 
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of all, being sure that they came to pass through 
the will of our Lord, and that his reward would 
not fail me, never felt them; and I continued as 
cheerful, sound, strong, and contented as ever I 
was, and this even in our time of greatest need, 
when the Indians used to come two or three times 
a week, and each time would kill two or three of 
us and wound others, and when we had nothing 
to eat, and when for two months those of one 
fort did not know whether those of the other were 
alive or dead.* 

“On St. Peter’s eve (the anniversary of the day 
that I left Spain for this land),t seventeen ships 
appeared off the entry to the harbor of St. Au- 
gustine, and all entered with good success, bring- 
ing fifteen hundred infantry, five hundred sailors, 
a large quantity of artillery and munitions of war, 
and a good store of provisions.~ This was to us 
all a great consolation and pleasure, those who 
were in this fort going out to meet them weeping 
for joy, their hands and eyes lifted to heaven, 
praising the Lord. At the time I was not here. 
But I returned within eight days. And as I be- 
held how much aid and succor his majesty the 
king, Don Philip, had sent us, and how our Lord 
had conducted it safely, on the one hand I had 
great pleasure in witnessing the kindness of his 
majesty, but on the other was affected and lost that 
there came no member of the Society [of Jesus], 
nor indeed any learned religious; because on 
account of the many caciques I have for friends, 
and the good understanding and judgment of the 
natives of these provinces, and the warm desire 
they manifest to become Christians and to learn 
the law of Jesus Christ, half a dozen missionaries 
would do more good in one month than many 
thousand men such as we in many years. It is 
merely a waste of time to think of planting the 
Gospel in this country with the military alone. 
Your grace may rest assured, unless I ain much 
in error, that the Word will spread abroad in these 
parts. For their religion is in great measure a 
worship of the sun and moon; their idols are 
dead deer and other animals; each year they 
have three or four celebrations, when they adore 
the sun, and remain three days without eating, 
drinking, or sleeping, these being their fasts. 
Whoever is feeble, and cannot endure this, they 
look upon as unworthy, and he is despised by the 
nobler portion; but he who best sustains these 
privations, is held to be greatest, and is much hon- 
ored. They are a race of great strength and agil- 
ity, and remarkable swimmers, They wage 
many wars one with another, but there is no 


* The two forts referred to were Fort St. Augustine, 
and Fort San Mattheo, near the mouth of the St. Johns. 

+ St. Peter’s eve occurs on the 28th of June,—Ad, 
Hist. Mag. 

} This was the fleet commanded by Juan de Avila. 
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powerful cacique among them. I have avoided 
entering into an alliance with any chief against 
another, even against my enemies, for I tell them 
that our Lord reigns in the heavens, and is Cacique 
of all the caciques of the earth and of every created 
thing, and He is angry with them because they 
make war upon each other and kill each other 
like wild beasts. Thus certain of them have been 
induced to promise that they will be friends and 
quit their idolatry, and have begged me for crosses 
to worship. I sent some youths and soldiers 
among them to instruct them in the Christian 
dogmas. When they said they wished to be 
Christians as we, I replied that I was expecting 
missionaries who would construct vocabularies 
and master rapidly their tongue; that these would 
tell them what they had to do to become Christians, 
and would undeceive them, showing them how, not 
being like us, they serve and deify the vilest crea- 
ture of the world, which is the devil; but when 
their eyes are opened, and they become Christians, 
they will serve our Lord who is Cacique of 
heaven and earth, and will be contented and 
happy, and our brothers in truth, and whatever 
we have we will share with them. As I had 
promised them that the missionaries would come 
in this fleet, when they did not come, the natives 
thought I was false to them, Certain ones 
have created scandal, saying that I deceive them, 
while the caciques, my enemies, ridicule both them 
and me. It has thus done great harm that none 
of your reverences nor any other learned religious 
have come out to teach them. The more so since 
if we do not take advantage of the treaties we 
have at present to propagate the Holy Gospel, 
engaging the chiefs to certify what the misstona- 
ries say, at a later date we will be able to do 
nothing, as they will have no confidence in us. 
May our Lord stir up the excellent Society of 
Jesus, that it send hither at least six laborers, fit 
for the harvest, for it will be abundant. 

“On the 14th September, 1566, a ship, sailing 
with a side wind, came within two leagues of this 
port of St. Augustine; and as it appeared to me 
that she did not recognize it, I sent a skiff with a 
number of oars to bring her inside. But the sea 
being rough, and the tide adverse, it could not go 
out, and within two days a storm arose. A 
fortnight afterwards a boat came to anchor in the 
river of the fort of San Mattheo, near the sea, 
with six Flemings on board, without any food, 
and two of them almost mortally wounded with 
arrows. It proved to belong to a Spanish vessel. 
They related how, the day before, certain Indians, 
our enemies, a league from there, had slain Father 
Martinez of the Society; and how the vessel that 
had passed here was the sloop whence they came ; 
that not recognizing the harbor, the pilot had sent 
thein ashore in the boat a fortnight befure, to 
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learn where they were, and a storm arising they 
could not return. They had met many Indians 
who, saying that they were my friends and 
brothers, had received them kindly and assisted 
them. Their misfortune happened them a league 
from Fort San Mattheo.* Father Martinez had 
with him some gifts from the Holy Father, and 
both these and whatever else he had, all were 
lost. Blessed be our Lord for all things. And 
since his Divine Majesty permits and wishes it, 
let us give him unceasing thanks; for we here are 
of so little merit that it seemed good to our Lord 
to visit upon us this calamity; depriving us of 
the great consolation we would have had in the 
company of the Father Martinez, of whom all of 
us, both Spaniards and natives, had such great 
need.t I believe that the sloop has not been lost, 
but has gone to Puerto Rico, Santo Domingo, or 
Cuba. I have sent a servant to these isles with 
orders to direct the pilot of the sloop to go to 
Havana, and take with him the two fathers of the 
Society who were still on board,t in order that 
they may occupy themselves there till the end of 
February, when the winter will have passed, in 
collecting vocabularies, and studying the language 
of the territory of Carlos, a very friendly cacique.§ 
In the beginning of March, they can go to this 
cacique, the transit being a very easy one, and the 
country thickly settled, it not being necessary 
that they should disembark here. Most:of the 
tribes they will encounter are friendly, having 
among them crosses which I gave them, and boys 
and soldiers to instruct them in Ohristian doc- 
trine. 

“We have not ventured inland, having been 
occupied in fortifying ourselves on the coast, and 
in trying to pacify the caciques about here, so 
that our front may be secure. We have, conse- 
quently, not seen any large towns, though there 
are many Indians here, both men and boys. The 
interior is said to be thickly peopled, and there is 


* Fairbanks (‘‘ Hist. and Antiq. of St. Augustine,” 
p. 100) suggests St. George’s Island as the probable 
scene of this occurrence. This, however, lies to the 
north of the mouth of the St. Johns; and as they were 
creeping along the shore to the south of this river, it 
must have been on the bank opposite St. George’s. 

+ On the missionary voyage of Martinez, see Alcazar, 
“Chrono-Historia,” tom. ii., 145, sqq., Alegambe, 
‘* Mortes Illustres,” fol. 44-6, and especially Sacchinus, 
“ Hist. Societat. Jesu,” pars. iii., fol. 86-90. The latter 
gives the fullest account of the Jesuit missions to Flor- 
ida, that I have anywhere found. 

¢ Juan Rogel and Francisco de Villareal. 

§ He refers to the Caloosa tribe, for a long time the 
leading native nation of the southern portion of the 

eninsula. Their chief town was twelve or fourteen 
eagues from the southernmost cape (cf. Brinton, 
‘* Notes on the Floridian Peninsula,” pp. 112-16). The 
passage affords another proof of the facile communica- 
tion that existed at the earliest dates between the West 
Indies and the northern mainland (see op. cit., p. 101). 
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much talk of the river Salado, which goes to 
China. 

* Let the missionaries who come out here be well 
chosen; otherwise they had better not come. 
But your grace understands this better than I; 
enough that the Society acts as it sees fit. 

“T shall be in the kingdom, at the furthest, 
during the whole of May, and possibly much 
sooner. It would not be advisable for me to 
spend a day of July there if I wished to arrive 
here with good weather, and bring in safely those 
whoin I take out, For at that season the winds 
and sea are propitious. Those of the Society and 
other missionaries who wish to come, I will re- 
ceive, and attend upon, and regale, as though it 
were the king himself; and in these parts, as long 
as I live, I will give orders that they be respected 
as the ministers of our Lord, trusting that he who 
does not deserve this will be brought to deserve 
it by his companions, and should this be impossi- 
ble, that he will be sent back; for this is neces- 
sary in this new country; and thus our Lord will 
be better served; for all good doctrine and ex- 
ample must proceed from the missionary, and this 
cannot be unless he is honored and revered. .... 


“From Florida, from this Fort St. Augustine, 15 Oc- 
tober, 1566.” 


THE EARLIEST NEW YORK TOKEN. 


BY FISK P. BREWER. 


Tnere is now preserved in the Royal Museum 
at the Hague, in Holland, an ancient New York 
token, which is not noticed in any published 
work on American coins, An electrotype copy 
of it has been procured for the Yale College nu- 
mistnatic collection, by neans of which we are 
able to give the following description : 

The original is struck in lead or some similar 
soft metal. Its diameter is fourteen-sixteenths of 
an inch, The obverse has an eagle displayed, 
with wings pointing downward, head turned to 
the left, and a horizontal branch in its talons. 
The legend, beginning from the head of the bird, 
is NEW-YORKE IN AMERIOA. The reverse is quite 
singular, exhibiting a central group of five palins 
with a figure on each side, probably intended for 


a Venus and a Cupid. The left-hand figure, which | 
is the smaller, is represented as running towards | 
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the other, and at the saine time having his right 
arm stretched forward and carrying a bow in his 
left hand. The margin of both sides of the piece 
shows a faint bead-work. The style in which it 
is executed is more Dutch than English; and as 
the only existing specimen has been preserved in 
Holland, it is probable that the dies were originally 
cut there. : 

. The intelligent and gentlemanly conductor of 
the Hague Museum says, that this piece was in 
the collection when he was appointed, in 1858, but 
he knows nothing of its previous history. From 
the character of its workmanship, he would assign 
it to the close of the seventeenth, or the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. 

There is no date on the token; but it evidently 
belongs to the period between 1664, when the 
name NEW YORKE was first adopted, and 1710, after 
which it was rarely spelled with an e.* It should 
probably be referred to the latter part of this pe- 
riod, for the currency of the colonies was then in 
a very unsettled state, and the amount in circula- 
tion was not adequate to the wants of trade. In 
Massachusetts, early in 1701, ‘‘ not a few individ- 
uals stamped pieces of brass and tin, and palmed 
them on community at a penny each.”¢ Soon 
after a committee of the General Court reported 
in favor of having Province pence made of copper, 
but the plan was negatived by the Council. “The 
extream scarcity of money and the want of other 
medium of commerce,” is spoken of in the act of 
the Legislature, Nov. 21, 1702, authorizing the 
issue of bills to the value of £10,000, and the next 


|spring (March 26, 1703), a proposition was laid 
| before them for importing from England £5000 


worth of copper pence. In the colony of Barba- 


| does, also, the condition of things was indicated 


by the passage of an act “to supply the want of 


| Cash, and to establish a method of credit for per- 


sons having real Estates in this Island.” The 
queen at once repealed this act, and under date of 
Nov. 8, 1706, sent notice of it to the governor of 
New York. In her letter, after referring to “ sev- 


| eral ill consequences of passing Bills of an unusual 


and extraordinary nature and importance,” she 


required him not to pass or give his consent, 
without her previous permission, to any such bills 
which might be agreed to in the New York As- 
sembly, wherein her prerogative or the property 
of her subjects might be prejudiced. 

It is not unlikely then, that at some time be- 
tween 1700 and 1706, there was in New York, as 
we know there was in other American colonies, a 
deficiency of cash, to supply which and perhaps 


* The latest instance we have noted is in the Report 
ofthe English Board of Trade to the queen, Dec. 5, 

709, which uses both New Yorke and New York, 

+ Felt’s ‘‘ Massachusetts Currency.” 

t “Doc. Hist. N. Y.,” vol. iv., p. 1188. 
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somewhat to regulate the unsettled currency, the 
dies of our coin were prepared in Holland (possi- 
bly at the instance of some Dutch inhabitant of 
New York), but were used to strike nothing 
more offensive to the sovereign’s right of coining 
than this harmless trial-piece in soft metal. 

Many conjectures may be offered as to why the 
half-penny was not brought into circulation after 
the dies were ready. The wants of the market 
may have been relieved by an importation like 
that proposed in Massachusetts, or the proclama- 
tion of Queen Anne may have made the New 
Yorkers afraid of trespassing on the royal prerog- 
ative. 

Without venturing to claim that this coin con- 
tains the earliest display of the American eagle, 
we think it unquestionably deserves to be consid- 
ered tHE EARLIEST New YORK TOKEN. 


LETTERS ‘tO JOSEPH GALLOWAY, FROM 
LEADING ‘TORIES IN AMERICA. 
mo: ¥, 
New York, Nov. 28, 1778. 


Str: Doctor Denormandie came here about a 
fortnight ago. He got a particular act of Assem- 
bly past, empowering him to sell his estate and to 


retire out of the state under pretence of his being | 
| years, and without being much fatigued. As to 


a freeholder and burgher of the City of Geneva, 
and not interested in the event of the dispute, as 
he before intended returning to that place. The 
Doctor informs me that soon after we left Phila- 
delphia, General Waine pressed all the good horses 
in his neighborhood for the use of the Continental 
Army, without giving the owners’ certificates, 
and consequently they could not be paid. The 
crops in general, in Pennsylvania, have been ex- 
ceedingly bad. He thinks there is not wheat 
enough left in the interior counties for the supply 
of the Jnhabitants till next harvest; and then the 
scarcity must continue; for few of the farmers 
had horses enough left to make up a team for one 
plough; they were obliged to borrow of one an- 
other to put into the ground even a trifling quan- 
tity of winter grain, not more than sufficient, if so 
much, to supply their respective families, The 
number of horses employed to transport flour 


from Maryland and Pennsylvania to Boston, were | 


immense, These were principally taken from the 
farmers southward of New York, as those in the 
Continental Army were mostly rendered ynfit for 
service through hard usage and bad feeding. Car- 
rying so much provision so far, and over very bad 
roads, has destroyed many more of the horses be- 
longing to the farmers, From these circumstances 
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judge how badly the Continental Army must be 
prepared for another campaign. Notwithstand- 
ing the difficulty Congress had to encounter, they 
were about to victual Count D’Estaing’s fleet 
fully. By a vessel arrived here three days ago 
from Boston, with prisoners exchanged, we are 
told the Count sailed from there two days before 
him, (the 4th inst.,) generally thought for the 
West Indies. Admiral Byron was not able to 
prevent it, being blown off the harbor in a gale of 
wind, and is since got into Newport. 

General Grant sailed from here with ten regi- 
ments, two 50 gun ships and two 64 gun ships on 
the 2nd inst., no accounts from him. I hope 
D’Estaing and him have not met. The 2nd ex- 
pedition also sailed about 10 days since, but got 
shattered off the Hook, and returned into harbor, 
where they will remain. The Refugee scheme so 
much talked of when you were here, seems to be 
dropt—nothing being said of it—and a proposal 
is made them by General Robertson to go near 
Huntington to cut wood off Rebel Estates, for the 
supply of this garrison. At Philadelphia the peo- 
ple are more violent than you can conceive, they 
have executed Messrs. John Roberts, and Carlisle, 
and have since sentenced Mr. Garrigues and a 
Mr. Wright for Treason. Mrs. Barton, who came 
here with Dr. Denormandie, previous to her de- 
parture from Pennsylvania, went to Philadelphia, 
where she saw Mr. Galloway well and in good 
spirits. Mrs. Galloway walked further to see 
Mr. B. than she has been able to do for several 


myself, I am obliged to go into such business as I 
can get to do. I expect this will be handed to 


|you by Mrs. Sallivan, who goes in the Brune. 


I am Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
ABEL EVANS. 


JoszpH GaLtoway, Esq. 


No. VI. 
New York, Nov. 25, 1778. 


Dear Sir: Mr. Crowder carried with him two 
letters for you from England, one of which arrived 
here on the morning you sailed from the Hook 
and as we were ignorant of that, I procured a 
boat to carry the letter to you, but it was too 
late, and on the return I took the liberty to read 
them agreeable to your orders and inclose them for 
you. Enclosed is also a letter from Mr. Galloway 
who has almost too deep a sense of popular in- 
gratitude. You may rest assured that if she is 
desirous to rent her own Estate and if it is practi- 
cable it will be accomplished by my brother Sam- 
uel to whom I have wrote on the subject, and 
who will advise with Mr. G. on the proper 
Ineasure, 
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were executed on the 4th inst. A few of what are 
called men members met and endeavored to make 
a House with a declared intention of saving them, 
but could not, and from what we hear, it is rather 
probable that they will not easily be permitted to 
sit as representatives. S. Garriques and J. Ste- 
vens were on their trials when the last messenger 
left Philadelphia. The papers which I cannot 
procure, are replete with abuse and contemptuous 
treatment of the commission and the agents under 
it, and never was shown, a greater confidence 
than appears in the whole conduct of the Congress 
and their agents. 

D’Estaing has sailed from Boston having taken 
advantage of a severe gale of wind which had dis- 
persed Byron’s fleet and drove one of them on shore 
on Cape Cod, the Somerset of 64 guns, where she 
is totally lost, and four hundred of her men made 
prisoners by the rebels, He sailed the day after 
the division of the army under Grant lét the 
Hook, but from what appears, Byron is in pursuit 
of him. This Ano: is brought by a flag of truce 
from Boston, which brought 57 masters of vessels 
taken by the rebels and carried into New England 
in the space of two months. There does not ap- 

r to be any great division of parties in any 
colony but Pennsylvania, and I am fully petsuaded, 
that in the present circumstances no ¢onsequences 
will attend that division favorable to government. 
It appears to me that the spirit of our countrymen 
is too much broken to attempt to relieve them- 
selves from a burthen grievous and disagreeable 
to them in the highest degree. 

I take the liberty to open Mr. Galloway’s letter 
with an intention of performing any thing which 
might have been desired if in my power, which I 
hope you will excuse. 

It is very evident that unless government can 
disengage itself from an European war and em- 
ploy a greater force and more vigor in the prose- 
cution of this, the game is certainly up, and 
America lost. 

You may rely on hearing from me if any thing 
favorable or consequential happens, Since Mr. 
G’s letter, I received one from Mr. Potts, who 
mentions Mr. Galloway being in good health 
and uncommon spirits. Pray give my most re- 
spectful compliments to Miss Galloway who has, 
I suppose, forgot there is such a creature, or from 
the multiplicity of engagements in the beau monde, 

Believe me to be with the sincerest gratitude, 

your affectionate friend 
and humble servant, 
JOHN POTTS. 


To Joserpn Gattoway, Esq., 
To the care of Mr. Alexander 2 
at Messrs. Drummonds, London? 
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No. VII. 
New York, Dec. 1, 1778. 

Frizenp Gattoway: Since your departure, no- 
thing material has taken place except an expedi- 
tion of 4000 men under y* command of Colonel 
Campbell. There was also an excursion up the 
North River to interrupt the convention troops 
ordered by the Congress for Virginia, provisions 
not being to be had for them at the Northward, 
but it was too late, they having crossed the river 
some days before. However many of them have 
deserted, and are coming in daily, say nearly 200, 
already come in. At present there is about 2000 
going under Sir William Erskine—said to the east 
end of Long Island. Yesterday intelligence was 
received from St. Augustine, that there is an ex- 
pedition going from thence to Georgia, where it 
is said they will meet with little opposition, the 
people there being much divided, should Camp- 
bell land in North Carolina as is expected. Judge 
what a situation these provinces must be in, par- 
ticularly South Carolina. 

Great dissentions have arose among the leading 
people, in so much that General Thompson laid 
his stick over Chief Justice McKean’s head, in the 
Coffee Room at Philadelphia, calling him and 
many of the Congress, rascals, for which he has 
been taken before a committee of Congress, where 
it still rests. He is supported by Generals Mifflin, 
St. Olair, and Arnold, and many of the citizens. 
Arnold it is said, will be discharged, being gener- 
ally thought a pert Tory. Certain it is, that he 
associates mostly with those people, and is to be 
married to Miss Shippen, daughter of Edward 
Shippen, Esq. 

The execution of Robert Carlisle and others, 
has had a great effect on the minds of the people 
of Pennsylvania. The executive council have 
been told publickly that it was murder committed 
on those persons. In short, from every part of 
the continent there are accounts of their disunion, 
owing to the French connection, and the most 
extravagant prices for the necessaries of life. 
Add to this, the money is depreciating almost to 
nothing. Ten dollars paper passing for one hard. 
Don’t charge me with being sanguine. These 
are plain truths, and you will find the papers I 
have sent correspond with them. I shall suffer 
much in my property, but shall bear it cheerfully, 
provided the day of retribution is not passed. A 
little exertion would put every man in possession 
of his own. 

Your friend and servant, 
OH. STEWART, 
Cashier and Paymaster, 


To J, Gattoway, Esq., t 
London. 
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No. VIII. 
New York, Dec. 12, 1778. 

Dear AND Worrtny sir: By this Time I hope 
you are safely landed in England, and out of the 
Reach of Congresses and all their Inquisitorial 
Tribunals, No Person be assured was more anx- 
ious for your safe Passage across the Atlantic than 
I was; or that more narrowly watched the Rebel 

- Intelligence concerning Captures. Had You been 
taken, it would have been announced to the Pub- 
lic with great Triumph; but as Nothing has been 
said about You, I conclude You have got clear of 
all Danger. 

If authentic Information of the State of Things 
here could be of Service, Your Arrival in Eng- 
land might be a happy Circumstance to the Na- 
tion; for I know no Person who is abler to give 
a more full and satisfactory Account of every 
Thing that Administration could be desirous to 
know, or indeed of whatever is necessary to be 
known; or who has formed juster Notions of our 
Case—the Causes of our Calamities, and the prop- 
er Methods to remove them now, and prevent 
them in Future, than Yourself: For these Mat- 
ters have long engaged Your attention, and You 
have had opportunities of being informed which 
very few others possessed. Yet I am apprehen- 
sive that Official Information is what will chiefly 
be attended to by Government. Your Connec- 
tions indeed with several Persons of Eminence 
and Authority, and the Opinion they justly enter- 
tain of Your Abilities and Integrity, will doubt- 
less gain You a Hearing; and You can support 
Your Opinions with so much Reason, with such 
cogent Arguments, that I flatter myself they will 
have very great Weight. Besides, You can give 
Intelligence in numberless Matters of Moment, 
of which those who resided here but a short 
Time, however inquisitive, could know little or 
Nothing. In this You certainly have a great 
advantage over others; and I trust there is Wis- 
dom enough left with those at the Helm to avail 
themselves of the interesting Truths and Facts 
which You can communicate. 

You are desirous, I suppose, of knowing some- 
thing of what has passed here since You left us; 
and agreeably to my Promise, I shall endeavor to 
gratify You in this as far as my Memory will serve 
me; without being over studious of Method—but 
mentioning Things in the Order they occur to me. 

If I remember right, Washington fell back from 
his Position at the White Plains, before You 
sailed. This movement was partly owing to an 
attack which he apprehended to be meditated 
against some Part of New England; and partly 
to Discontents which prevailed in his Army con- 
cerning their Pay.—The Continental money sink- 
ing so much in Value that the Pay, first stipulated, 
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was not sufficient to support either officers or 
soldiers. He hovered till lately on the Verge of 
Connecticnt and this Province; and his army is 
now cantoned out at Boston, Hartford, Provi- 
dence, New Milford, and Fredericksburgh—the 
latter in this Province, about 20 Miles from the 
Rebel Forts; and some more at Morristown and 
Elizabeth Town in Jersey—not more than 1000. 
From the best Accounts these Troops did not 
amount to more than 10,000, in the whole, last 
Month; but the time of some expired the first of 
this Month; and that of many more will expire 
the first of next Month; so that before the Win- 
ter ends, his Army will fall greatly short of that 
Number, and all who come in, concur in Opinion 
that the Rebels will meet with insuperable Diffi- 
culties in recruiting their Army. 

Congress have thought proper to remove the 
Remains of General Burgoyne’s Army to Virginia 
lately. This Circumstance has convinced a Mat- 
ter which was much doubted by the Gentlemen 
of the Army before, but which they now begin to 
think true—viz—that there are still many Friends 
to Government in the Country. This was always 
known to those who knew the internal State of 
the Country; but the Gentlemen of the Army 
knowing little more of it than what was discov- 
ered in the Field, while they were there; formed 
their Judgment from thence, and concluded most 
logickally that all the Americans were Rebels. 
Burgoyne’s Army while on their Way through 
New England, but particularly through this Prov- 
ince, meet with the Kindest Treatment from the 
Inhabitants. Provisions in Abundance were 
brought to them—the Inhabitants cheerfully gave 
up their Beds to them—sympathized with them 
—offered them Money—and assisted many to 
make their Escape. Several Inhabitants of this 
Province came as Guides to different Parties of 
them who have got in—upwards of 100 have 
reached this Place, 

This is certain, unequivocal Proof of the Peo- 
ple’s Disposition, and the Accounts I have re- 
ceived from several Persons of Sense and Veracity, 
confirm it further. It is not from Rebel News 
Papers, or the Declaration of violent Partizans, 
that we are to judge of the real State of the Reb- 
els, As in all other despotic Governments, so 
here, Liberty of Speech is taken away. None but 
the Violent dare speak out—a single Expression 
hinting at a Disapprobation of public Measures, 
will subject a Man to suspicion—perhaps to Im- 
prisonment, or even Banishment. The Freedom 
of the Press has long since fled. A man might as 
well attempt to write against the Pope or Inquisi- 
tion in Spain or Portugal, as to write against the 
Rebellion in America.—Weigh the following indu- 
bitable Facts, and then judge of the State of the 
Rebellion. 
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In many Townships of New England and this 
Province, where there are perhaps not less than 
800 Persons capable of Voting according to the 
old Constitutions, not more than 50 are now 
qualified to vote, nor do more actually vote for 
any Public Officers: For all who do not take a 
certain Oath, are disqualified for Voting, transfer- 
ing Property, buying or selling, exercising any 
Trade, &c. Besides, the enormous Taxes now 
levied everywhere, each Family is obliged to fur- 


nish a Pair of Shoes and Stockings for the use of 


the Continental Army. The Difficulty in pro- 
curing Forage and Provision was so great, that 
Congress found it necessary to pass a Law author- 
izing Commissaries and their Deputies to go to 
Farmer’s Houses, and take an account of their 
Stock, Quantity of Grain, and Number of their 
respective Families. After this, the Commissary 
or his Deputy is to judge what Quantity of Stock, 
Grain, and Forage is sufficient tor the Farmer— 
and on applying to the next Justice (who you 
know in these Times, is sure to be a violent Parti- 
zan) the Commissary or his Deputy takes away 
the Surplussage at such Price as he and the Jus- 
tice are pleased to fix; and for such Price or Sum, 
he gives the Farmer an Order upon Congress; so 
that some Farmers are obliged to travel 100 or 
200 miles to receive that Pittance of Congress 
Money. A more arbitrary or oppressive Act 
could scarcely be devised ; and we may form some 
Idea of the Streights which reduced the Rebel 
Leaders to the Necessity of passing it, when their 
Cause in good Policy, required lenient Measures 
—such as would inake the Inhabitants easy. The 
Congress Money is much depreciated since You 
left this—it is sunk as low as ten for one. Where 
the People can any Way avoid it, they will not 
receive it at any rate; but barter one Commod- 
ity for another. The Depreciation of this Money 
is now so great and notorious that it is become 
the Subject of Complaint in the public Speeches 
and Addresses of Governors and Assemblies, and 
other Publications. The only Mode hitherto pro- 
posed for supporting its Credit, is by heavy Taxes: 
But it is impossible that this should answer the 
Purpose. Besides, a debt of some Millions SterI: 
due to France, the Congress Emissions amounted 
last Spring to two hundred Millions of Dollars— 
Ten Millions more we know of, have been emitted 
since, and they are still at Work. The Paper 
Money of particular Provinces has been called in 
—Orders on the Treasury, in the Nature of Bank 
Bills bearing Interest, have been given in Lieu; 
and these are also in Circulation. These amount 
to an enormous Sum, and are in as bad credit as 
the Congress Bills. The Fee Simple of the 13 
United States is not equal to this Sum, which is 
still increasing, I therefore think it utterly impos- 
sible to support the Credit of this Money; and 





were there Nothing else, this would be sufficient 
to destroy the Rebellion, if Britain would hold 
the Places she already possesses, and keep a mod- 
erate Number of Cruizers on this Coast. The 
Mode of securing French Debts, by which the 
Colonies became mortgaged for the Fripperies of 
every French Pedlar, is another embarassing Ar- 
ticle on this Head, which must prove ruinous to 
America; to say Nothing of some Secret Articles 
of the Treaty, with that Nation which are sup- 
posed to be very injurious and disgraceful to this 
Country. 

These indubitable facts show that the Rebel- 
lion is not in a thriving, prosperous Condition, 
But there are others no less untavourable, Not- 
withstanding the French Supplies, and the Efforts 
of Rebel Traders, the People at large and Army 
in particular, are much distressed for Clothing 
and other Necessaries. Even Bread, which no 
one imagined could ever be scarce in this Coun- 
try, begins to fail. Among the Rebels, Flour now 
sells for Zen Spanish Dollars per hundred weight 
—for Congress Dollars it is not to be purchased ; 
unless by compulsion. Beef, Pork, &c., are in 
the same proportion. This proceeds from real 
Scarcity, nor is it to be wondered at. Not less 
than 60,000 of the Rebels have perished by sick- 
ness, and the Sword since the War begun; and 
these chiefly Farmers and Labourers. Ata mod- 
erate Calculation, those Americans who enlisted 
in the Kings Service, or we employed in the dif- 
ferent Departments, and who have been driven 
within the Lines, amount to 20,000. When the 
Labour of all these is deducted, it must make a 
great change in the Agriculture of this Country. 
Many of the most fertile Settlements on our Fron- 
tiers, such as the German Flats, Cherry Valley, 
Minnipinks, &¢., to say Nothing of many on the 
Southern Frontiers, are destroyed by Butler, and 
Joseph Brant; and besides losing the Produce of 
these, the Inhabitants are driven in on the Inte- 
rior Settlements. The incessant Calls on the 
militia to muster, go on particular Services, and 
join the main Army, are ruinous to Agriculture. 
The Farmers who can cultivate their Farins, find- 
ing their Produce must go for money that has 
little or no Value, aim at Nothing more than just 
to raise Bread for their own Families. This is 
the case in Jersey, this Province, and those Parts 
of New England where Wheat is raised; so 
that not a third of the Grain is produced in 
those places which it yielded formerly; and I 
believe You are sensible, that this was the Case 
last Summer in Pennsylvania. The wanton Waste 
I should say Destruction of Grain by the Rebels, 
and the King’s Army wherever the latter pene- 
trated, has consumed all the old Stock that has 
been hoarded since the Non-Exportation Scheme 
took place—not a grain of it remains; so that the 
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Country can now only be supplied by its annus al | 
Produce. I therefore conclude it for certain, that 
a Famine is inevitable, if the War continues two 
years longer—nay—one year’s War more will 
bring inexpressible Distress on the Country with 
fegard to Provisions; and this will affect the Re- 
bellion not less than the Depreciation of their 
Paste Board Dollars. 

The Conclusion from these Premises is obvious 
—the Rebellion be assured is on the Decline—its | 
Vigor and Resources are nearly spent; and Noth- | 
ing but a little Perseverance, and a moderate | 
Share of Prudence and Exertion on the Part of | 
Britain, is necessary to suppress it totally. If it is | 
asked what is it which supports the Spirits of the 
febels under these Desperate Circumstances? | 
answer—partly our gross mismanagement hith- 
erto; but chiefly, a firm Persuasion that the Brit- | 
ish Ar my will abandon the Continent this Winter, | 
or next Spring at furthest. This is proclaimed by i 
Congress, by Governors, Asseinblies, &c.. from 
one End of the Continent to the other. The de- 
luded Populace believe it, and hence their Confi- 
dence. They think that as Britain is rent by 
such violent, internal Factions, and is exhausted 
of Men and Money, with a French War just be- 
ginning, which they count certain, she cannot 
make any further Efforts here; and therefore 


| 


must abandon America to its present Rulers, and | 


| 
to the French, The above is the real State of | 


Facts—I have not exaggerated a dean Circum- 
stance, and I have had the best Information of 
what did not fall under my own Observation. 

The last account we had of Butler’s and Brant’s | 
manceuvres, is, that the latter had defeated two | 
Battallions of Continental Troops, that went 
against him. About 800 of the Rebels fell, and 
among these were two Colonels. This happened 
near Cherry Valley, after the Destruction of that | 
Settlement. A Report prevails that General 
Greene was taken Prisoner—but this is not satis- 
factorily ascertained. About the same Time, an- | 
other sinall Party burnt 80 Houses at Minisink, | 
The whole of Butler’s and Brant’s Forces, Indians, 
and Loyalists, I ain told amounts to 5 or 6000 | 
Men. They have distressed and terrified the | 
Rebels much more, since last Spring, than the 
whole Royal Army. They are mostly dispersed 
in small Parties. 

Ethan Allen is now Governor of the newly erect- 
ed State of Vermont. That State had sent Dele- 
gates to Congress, but were refused admittance 
—nay, Congress was so ungracious as to deny their 
Right to Independence, which was taken in high 
Dudgeon by that potent State. It consists of 
about 80 Millions of acres, west of Connecticut 
River, formerly claimed by N. Hampshire but 
lately annexed to this Province by the Crown. | 
Allen has lately published a Manifesto, declaring 
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bs will maintain the Independence of his State to 
the last Extremity; and the Assembly of this 
Province, in their address to Governor Clinton, 
have not long since threatened Vengeance against 
these Rebellious Subjects ; so that if the Matter 
is not compromised this Winter, there will be an 
internal War, and an Expedition will go against 
Vermont next Spring. It would not be difficult 
to bring over Allen; and this might be a matter 
of great consequence, in case any Diversion were 
made on the side of Canada next Summer. 

As You have several Correspondents who know 
the State of Pennsylvania, as well, if not better 
than I, I need not say but little about it; It is a 
wretched Province. The Presbyterian Faction 


| drive on in their Career of Persecution with the 


most unrelenting Rigour. Mifflin and his Party 
failed in their object, respecting the Votes of those 
who took the Oaths after the 1st of June; bat it 
is said that the Constitution will be new mod- 
deled. Ths. McKeane, the Chief Justice, was 
lately caned very hs andsomely by General Thomp- 
son, after he (Thompson) had told McKeane that 


lhe was a notorious Rascal and Scoundrel, and 


that there were several such in Congress. Gen- 
erals Arnold, St. Clair, and Mifflin were present, 
and openly joined their Brother Thompson in the 
latter Part of his Assertion. Even Rebels can 
stinetimes tell Truth. Thus the Seeds of Discord 
begin to shoot out, even before the British Troops 
have abandoned the Continent—judge what a 


| luxuriant Crop they would produce, were that 


unhappy Event to take place.. 
Mr. Washington is now in Jersey. 
the North 


He crossed 
River at King’s Ferry on this side of 
The fine Train of Artillery taken 
from General Burgoyne followed him, and was to 
be transported across the same Ferry. Sir H. 
Clinton had Intelligence of this—and in the Dead 
of the Night, 6000 men were embarked to go and 
intercept the Artillery. Nothing could be better 
conducted. The Ships were on their way up the 
River, with the Men on board, before any of the 
Inhabitants knew a Title of the matter. The 
wind was favorable and they soon reached King’s 
Ferry ; though 2 or 8 Hours too late—The Rear 
of the Artiller y had just got out of sight, and be- 
yond their Reach, as the ships were standing up 
to the destined Place. This is the best Account I 


| have been able to learn of the Manceuvre, which 


greatly raised our expectations for a little Time. 


| It is generally believed that if the Troops had pro- 


ceeded they would have taken the Forts in the 
Highlands, which the Rebels esteem the Palladi- 
um of their Safety, and were then garrisoned by 
no more than 400 Men. But this might be no 
Part of Sir Henry’s Object; and certain it is that 
he has not an Army to act with now—little more 
indeed than a suflicient Garrison tor this Place. 
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General Grant with about 5,000 Men is gone to 
the West Indies; and we have heard nothing 
from him as yet. Col. Campbell (he that was 
Prisoner so long at Boston) is gone with about 


4,000 Men to some of the Southern Colonies. | 


From the Character of the Man, as well as Dispo- 
sition of many of the Inhabitants, 1 have great 


expectations from this last Expedition, if there is | 


any Rational Support given, and common Pru- 


dence used, I aim confident the Loyalists will take | 


a much more active Part hereafter than they 
done hitherto. They have severely felt the Iron 
Hand of Oppression and Persecution—they are 


convinced that they must be miserable—perhaps | 


lose every Thing unless the King prevails. These 


are the declared sentiments of Loyalists in this | 


and the Eastern Colonies; and these will certainly 


determine their Conduct, if an Opportunity offers. | 
: . : . | 
Several Loyalists set fire to their own Houses at 


the German Flats chusing to destroy them, rather 


than let the Rebels possess them; and some of | 


the Principal Gentlemen of Connecticut and this 
Province have declared they would cheerfully do 
the same to their Houses, on the same Principle 
and from the same Motive. In short Matters 


are now come to such an Extremity, that Peo- | 


ple must take an active decisive Part, or abandon 
all Prospect of Happiness in this Life. 
were not in this Situation till lately; and this 
new Situation will naturally produce a new Line 
of: Conduct. 

As to the Measures which should be pursued 
hereafter, Government having such full Intelli- 
gence from hence, especially from the Commis- 
sioners (whose opinion of the State of the Rebellion, 
I have reason to believe agrees exactly with what I 
have now given) will be enabled to adopt the best. 
Should Col. Campbell succeed in the southern 
Expedition, it may greatly change the Face of 
Affairs. He carried 5,000 stands of spare Arms 
with him; and should that Number of Loyalists 
join him, they, with the Force that accompanies 
him, will make a powerful Diversion in that 
quarter, and greatly embarrass the Rebels. 

I fully agree with the most judicious People 
here, that the first Thing to be done in these 
Northern Colonies is to take Possession of the 
Hudson River. It is navigable for the largest 
Ships 130 miles above this City—for Sloops and 
Gallies to Albany 160 Miles, and intirely separates 
the Eastern from the Southern Colonies. When 
this Communication is cut off, which would effec- 
tually be done by our Possession of this River, 
the Rebels could not possibly support an Army 
in New England for any length of Time without 
Bread from the Southward; and they would find 
it very difficult to support an Army to the South- 
ward without Cattle trom New England. The 
Division of their Force, and our having the Com- 
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mand of the Highlands on which they greatly de- 
pend for Security, would not only weaken them 
much, but also break their Spirits. 

When this is accomplished, an Army of 15, or 
20,000 Men should enter New England—no Plun- 
der should be committed—all who remain peace- 
able or in their Habitations, should be protected— 
the principal Ringleaders may when taken into 
Custody, and such as are met in Arms treated 
with severity—the Loyalists should be armed and 
embodied under Officers of the Country, and the 
| disaffected disarmed, all which may be easily 
done, for every one’s character is now decided— 
and Civil Government, so far as Circumstances 
| would admit, restored. These Particulars should 
be set forth in a Proclamation when the Army 
enters the Country, and they should afterwards 
be rigidly adhered to. 

Whilst these Steps are pursued on the Sea 
Doast, Butler and Brant should harass the Fron- 
tiers, which will then be more vulnerable than at 
present; and a small Diversion from Canada by 
only taking Possession of Ticonderoga and making 
Feints from thence, would be of much service. 
| There is a moral certainty that these measures, 
pursued with Vigour and at the same Time, 
would in one Campaign reduce New England 
which is the principal Strength, Source and 
| Spring of the Rebellion. Should Campbell be 

successful also, a small Reinforcement would ena- 

| ble him to keep the Southern Colonies in Play; 
at any Rate, they would nof act in concert with 
New England, which would fully answer the 
Purpose in View. 

“ But would it not be necessary to send a vast 
Army from England to effect this?” I think not. 
It may indeed be Presumption in me to decide on 
this Point; yet I cannot forbear thinking with 

| many here that 10,000 Men would be sufficient. 
| From all I can learn we have here 15,000 effec- 
| tive Men—6,000 at Rhode Island, and about as 
many at Halitax.—When an Army takes the Field 
from hence, 5,000 Men would be a sufficient Gar- 
| rison here, 2,000 at Rhode Island, and as many 
}at Halifax. The Surplus, joined to 10,000 men 
from England, would be a sufficient Army to take 
| the Field; and true Policy will dictate the Expe- 
| dieney of enlisting as many Americans as possible. 
| Every American that is enlisted, is not only add- 
ing to our Strength, but proportionably weakens 
our Enemy; and by proper Management, when 
the Country is opened, 1 have reason to think 
that as many may be found willing to enlist as shall 
be judged necessary. This should have been at- 
tended to from the Beginning more than it was; 
but I hope that past mismanagement in this and 
other matters, may serve as lessons of Wisdom 
and Prudence for the Future. You will please to 
observe, that when I mention the above Number 
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of Troops, and the arrangement of Garrisons, I do 
not speak with the same Certainty, as of the State 
of the Country. I pretend not to be a Judge in 
the one Case, but the other is too notorious to 
admit of a Doubt. 

All that is here advanced is on the Presump- 
tion that England will not give up the Colonies, 
nor allow their Independency, whatever Appear- 
ances may be for it, I cannot conceive it possible 
that the Nation, abounding as it does in Wealth 
and other Resources, will pursue a Measure so 
disgraceful and ruinous—it would in Reality be 
Suicide. The Loss of the Fisheries and West India 
Islands would inevitably follow the Loss of the 
Continent in a few Years—under these Losses— 
under her public Debt and Corruption, and the 
vast Accession of Strength, hereby thrown into 
the Scale of France, Britain must sink—and sink 
unpitied, for not exerting the Strength of which 
she is possessed—for not retrieving her Affairs 
when it is in her Power—But I will not harbour 
a Thought which is so big with wretchedness, 
and misery, and Disgrace to the whole Nation. 

We have had no Intelligence from England 
since the August Packet arrived—the September 
Packet was taken by the Rebels, which leaves us 
much in the Dark. I ever was of Opinion, and 


am so still, however singular it may be, that there 
will be'no French War on account of the 


Rebel- 
lion in America. There are many strong Rea- 
sons for this Opinion, which I shall not now 
enumerate. This Country most assuredly is re- 
ducible; and although this has not yet been done, 
it is—neither owing to the Thing being impracti- 
cable, nor to the Weakness of the Force sent for 
the Purpose. I think in my Conscience that Ad- 
ministration has done its Part, and that if the 
Force sent to America had been properly exerted, 
it was perfectly sufficient to have crushed the 
Rebellion long since. But it is best to forget the 
Past, forbear Recritmination, and in Future learn 
Wisdom from former Errors and Mistakes. 

You, as well as myself, must by this Time be 
tired with this long Epistle; in Compassion to 
both, I shall therefore draw to a Conclusion, Let 
me hear from you often—write to me freely, fully, 
and candidly Your Sentiments. If there is any 
Point on which you desire me to be particularly 
explicit, let me know it, and You shall have all 
the Information I can give about it. You will 
probably meet with several People in England 
who feel great Sympathy and Tenderness for the 
Distresses of the Rebels, but are callous to the 
Sufferings and Miseries of the Loyalists. Be 
pleased to tell such, that Loyalists have Feelings, 
as well as Rebels, and that there is neither Patri- 
otism, Charity, nor Virtue in this Sympathy to 
the Adherents of France, in such Insensibility to 
the Friends of Britain—for in Reality that is now 
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the proper Distinction in America, Tell them 
that every Jail in the 13 States is filled with 
such as from a Principle of Conscience, adhere to 
their King, and Constitution of their Country— 
tell them that many Thousands of such are ban- 
ished from their Homes, their Property destroyed 
or confiscated, and their Families left. to perish— 
banished into every Part of the King’s Dominions, 
nay, into the Wilderness among Savages, more 
compassionate than their Republican Persecu- 
tors; to say nothing of the Hundreds that have 
been deliberately put to Death, or of the Thou- 
sands that remain at Home, deprived of all the 
Rights of Freemen for the same Cause. In my 
Conscience I think that America now exhibits 
numberless Instances of Fortitude, and disinter- 
ested Adherence to Principle and Duty which do 
Honor to Human Nature—that would do honor 
to any Country under Heaven, and at any Period 
of Time; and however grating it may be to Pa- 
triot Ears, these Instances are among the Friends 
of Government. As I am not an American, but 
a European, I may be allowed to speak with the 
more Freedom on this Head, and to be impartial. 

This goes under Cover to Dr. Chandler, as I 
know not where to direct to You. Be pleased to 
show him this Letter; for he will be curious to 
know the Contents. My best Compliments wait on 
Miss Galloway. I hope the Sea agreed with her ; 
or at least that she has perfectly recovered any 
Ruffle that it may have occasioned—My Family 
also join in Compliments to You both. Govern- 
our Franklin is now here—his Spirits good as 
usual, under his many Losses, though considera- 
bly reduced in Flesh. Iam in Hopes the Refugees 
inay be empowered to act against the Rebels this 
Winter; and that the Regular Troops will not be 
so inactive as formerly, as I am informed the 
Light Infantry and Grenadiers are ordered here 
from Rhode Island and Halifax—But I must not 
resume this Subject again! and shall only add 
that I am, with the most profound Esteem, 

Dear Sir, 
Your Affectionate Friend 
and humble Servant, 
CHARLES INGLIS. 


J. Gattoway, Esq., London. 


EARLY HIGHLAND IMMIGRATION 
YORK. 

In the year 1734, proposals were issued by the 
government of New York inviting settlers from 
Europe, to whom a certain quantity of wild land 
was to be granted on their arrival in this country. 
These proposals were repeated under the seal of 
the Province, in 1736, and in 1738, Captain 
Lauchlin Campbell, of Isla, brought over a unmbe 
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of Scotch Highlanders, who were followed in 
1739, 1740, and 1742, by others. 

I have lately come acroas a list containing the 
names of these immigrants, and having arranged 
them in alphabetical order, for more easy refer- 
ence, I send a copy for publication in the Histor- 
ical Magazine, as it may interest the descendants 
of those people, if any there be, in America. 

E. B. O’OALLAGHAN, 
Strate-Hati, ALBany. 


N. B.—The date immediately following the 
name, is that of the year of arrival. 


William Adair, 1740; dead in 1763. 

Mary Anderson, widow with two children; Duncan 
Liech and Mary Liech, 1740. 

Patrick Anderson and Catharine McLean his wife, 
1739. 

Mary Bealton, 1738. 

John Brady, 1740; dead in 1768. 
lived at Amboy. 

Christian Brown, 1740; d. 1763, without issue. 

John Caldwell and Mary Nutt his wife; Alexander 
and James, his sons, 1739. 

James Cameron, 17389. 

Alexander Campbell came in 1788; lived in Amboy 
in 1763. 

Alexander Campbell (of the family of Lundie) came 
in 1740. 

Alexander Campbell and Margaret his wife, and 
Merran, his daughter, came in 1740. 


His son Hugh 


Anna Campbell, widow of Alexander McDuffie, and | 


five children, 1739. 
Anne Campbell, 1740. 
Archibald Campbell, of Ardeatton, came in 1740. 
Catharine Campbell came in 1739, from Isla, 


Donald Campbell and Mary McKeay his wife came | 
froin Isla, in 1788, with four children, Robert, James, | 


Peggy, and Isbell. 

Dugald Campbell and his son John came in 1789, 
from Isla; both dead in 1763. 

Duncan Campbell, of New York, and Sarah Frazer 
his wife, came in 1739. 

Duncan Campbell (of the family of Dantroon) came 
in 1740. 

Dunean Campbell (of the family of Dunn), 1740. 

Duncan Campbell (Lochiell) came in 1740. 

Duncan Campbell caine in 1740; d. in 1763; his 
brother’s daughter was named Mary Ann Campbell. 

Duncan Campbell and Ann (Lenox) his wife, and one 
daughter, came in 1740. 

George Campbell, merchant of the city of New York, 
sister’s son of John Campbell, in Mubindrie, came over 
in pursuance of a letter, written by Capt. Campbell’s 
orders, to him, dated 1742, offering him encouragement. 

George Campbell, pedler, is his relative. 

James Campbell and Anna McDougald his wife, of 
Isla, came in 1738, with four children, viz.: Archibald, 
Elizabeth, Lauchlin, and Janet his wife. 

John Campbell aud Anna his wife, from Ballanabie, 
came to New York, in 1738. 

John Campbell, 1740. 

Captain Lauglan Campbell, from Isla. 

Malcolm Campbell came from Isla, in 1740. 

Mary Campbell came in 1738, from Isla. 

Neil Campbell came in 1789; lived in, Jamaica in 
1763; his mother married Alexander Montgomery. 
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Robert Campbell came in 1738, from Isla. 

Ronald Campbell, from Isla, came in 1788; d. in 1763. 

William Campbell, wheelwright, from Isla, came in 
1738; died in 1763. 

William Campbell, of Ardeatton, came in 1740. 

William Campbell, joiner, from Isla, came in 1788; 
d, in 1768; family left in Scotland. 

David Cargill, 1740. 

Elizabeth Cargill, 1740. 

James Cargill, 1740. 

Jean Cargill, 1739. 

John Cargill, 17409. 

Margaret Cargill, 1740. 

Donald Carmichael and Elizabeth McAlister his wife ; 
John, Alexander, and Mary, their children, 1738, 

Dugald Carmichael and Catharine MeEuen his wife ; 
Jennat, Mary, Neil, and Catharine, their children, 1739. 

Alexander Christy, 1738; dead in 1763, 

Angus Clark and Mary McCallum his wife; Catha- 
rine and Mary, their daughters, 1740. 

William Clark, his wife, and son John, 1789. 

Cornelius Collins, 1739. 

John Cristy and Isbell McArthur his wife; and Han- 
nah and Mary, their daughters, 1740. 

Merran Culbreth, 1739; dead in 1763, 

Donald Fergeson and Florence Shaw his wife; with 
one child of his own, and Catharin and Anna, his 
brother’s children, 1739, 

Jannet Forgison, 1738; dead in 1763; Alexander 
McDonald, ropemaker, N, Y., 1763, is her son. 

Jennett Forgison, 1738, 

Catherine Frazer, 1738; dead in 1763; left two grand- 
children, viz.: Catherine Montgomery and Catherine 
Stevenson, of N. Y. 

Catherine Frazer, 1739; dead in 1763; left one 
daughter. 

Elizabeth Frazer, 1739. 

Mary Frazer, 1739; married John McDonald, of 
N. Y. 
Robert Frazer and Mary McLean his wife; Charles, 
Colin, Sarah, Catharine, Mary, and Isbell, their chil- 
dren, 1739. 

Alexander Gillchrist, 1738. 

Dunean Gillchrist and Florance McAllister his wife ; 
Mary, their daughter, 1738, 

John Gillchrist, 1738. 

Margaret Gillchrist, 1740; alive in 1763. 

Neil Gillespie and Mary Melllfeder his wife; Gilbert 
and Angus, their children, 1739. 

Alexander Graham, 1738. 

Angus Graham, 1740, 

Archibald Graham, 1740. 

Catharine Graham, 1740; died before 1763. 

Edward Graham and Jean Frazer his wife, 1740. 

Mary Graham, 1788; dead, 1763. 

Peter Green, 173%. 

Archibald Hamell, 1740; dead in 1763, without 
issue. 

Mary Hamell, 1740. 

Merran Hammell, 1738. 

Murdoch Hamell, 1788. 

Alexander Hunter and Anne Anderson his wife; 
William Alexander, and Jenat, their children, 1739. 

Arch’d Johnston and Kirstine Johnston his wife, 
1738. 

Catherine Lesslie, 1738. 

Donald Lindesay and Mary MeQuore his wife; Rich- 
ard, Duncan, Effie, and Christian, their children, 1739, 

Donald Livingston and Isabell MeCuag his wife; 
John and Dunean, their sons, 1789. 

James Livingston, 1788. 
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Angus McAlister, 1738; living in South Carolina in 


1763; his sister’s daughter married Jacob Vandle, of 


New York. 

Charles McAlister and Catharine MeInnish his wife ; 
John and Margaret, their children, 1739. 

Dunean McAlister and Effie Keith his wife, 1739. 

Margaret McAllister, 1740. 

Robert McAlpine, 1740. 

Alexander McArthur and Catharine Gillis his wife; 
Dunean and Flory, their children. 

Alexander MeArthur and Catharine McArthur his 
wife; John, Donald, Catharine, and Florence, their 
children, 1788. 

Anna MeArthur, 1740. 

Charles McArthur, of N. Y., went in 1738 on board 
the ship with his wife and family, but, the vessel being 
too much crowded, was turned ashore; they then went 
to Ireland, where he took passage, and arrived in New 
York a fortnight before the ship in which he first en- 
gaged with Captain Campbell. 

Duncan MeArthur and Anna MeQuin his wife; Anna, 
Mary, Margaret, and John, their children, 1738. 

John McArthur; Neil and Christian, his children, 
1740, 

Margaret McArthur, wife to Arch’d McCollum, at 
New York; Anne and Mary, their daughters, 1740. 

Neil McArthur and Mary Campbell his wife; Alex- 
ander, John, and Christian, their children, 1738. 

Patrick McArthur and Mary MeDugall his 
Charles, Colin, and Jennet, their children, 1738. 

Christian MeAulla, 1739, 

Dugald MecCapine and Mary McPhaden his 
Donald and Mary, their children, 1738, 

Aiexander McChristian, 1739. 

Donald McCloud and Catharin Graham his 
John and Dunean, their sons, 1738, 

John MeColl, 1738, 

Arch’d McCollum and Merran McLean his wife: 


wife; 


wife ; 


wife ; 


Donald, John, Margaret, Mary, and Allan, their chil- | 


dren, 1739. 

Archibald McCollum and Flory McEachoin his wife ; 
Hugh and Dunean, their sons, 1740, 

Duncan McCollum, 1740; dead in 1763, in N. Y. 

Merrian McCollum; Donald and Mary, her children, 
1740. 

Archibald McCore, 1739; lives in Tappan. 

John MeCore, 1789; is married, and lives in the 
Highlands. 

Jolin McDonald, 1739; followed the sen in 1763. 

Neil McDonald and Anne McDuffie his wife; Don- 
ald, Archibald, and Catharine, their children, 1738. 

Allan MecDougald and Eliz. Graham his wife; Mar- 
garet, Anna, and Hanna, their children, 1738. 

Alexander McDuttie’s widow (see Campbell) ; Archi- 
bald, Duncan, James, Mary, and Isbell, hef children 
(McDuttie died at sea), 1739. 

Arch’d McDuffie and Catharine Campbell his wife ; 
John and Dunean, their sons, 1739. 

Dudly MeDuttie and Margaret Campbell his wife ; 
Archibald, his son, 1738. 

Malcom McDutflie and Rose Docherdy his wife; Mar- 
garet and Jenny, their daughters, 1738; Malcolm, dead 
in 1763. 

Dudly MeDuffy and Margaret MeDugald his wife ; 
Dugald and Mary, their children, 1740. 

Angus McDugald, 1739. 

Arch’d MeDugald and Christian McIntire his wife ; 
Alexander and John, their sons, 1738. 

Dunean MeDugald and Jenet Colder his wife; Jehn, 
Alexander, Ronold, Dugald, and Margaret, their chil- 
dren, 173%. 





Hugh MeDugald, 1738. 

Ronald MeDugald and Betty his wife; John and Al- 
exander, their sons, 1738. 

John MeDuguall, 1739; died privateering in the last 
French war. 

Arch’d McEachern and Jean McDonald his wife; 
and Catharine, their daughter, 1738. 

Donald MecEachern and Anne McDonald his wife; 
Catharine, their daughter, 1738. 

Patrick McEachern aud Mary MeQuary, his wife, 
1739. 

Archibald McEuen and Jennat McDugald his wife, 
1739. 

Dunean, Janet, and Mary McEuen, children of Hugh 
McEuen, 1738. 

James McEuen, Archibald’s son, 1740. 

John McEwen and Anna Johnston his wife; Mal- 
colin, their son, 1739. 

John McEuen, 1740. 

Malcom McEuen, 1739. 

Mary McEnen, daughter of John McEuen. 

Merran MeEuen, and her daughter. 

John MeGibbion, 1740 ey home). 

William McGie, 1738; dead in 1763. 

Margaret MecGillchrist, 1740. 

Archibald MeGown; Duncan, John, and Margaret, 
his children, 1739. 

John McGown and Anna MecCuaige his wife; Mal- 
com and Angus, their sons, 1739. 

Malcom McGown and Anna McCuuaige his wife ; Pat- 
rick and Eachern (alias Hector), their children, 1789. 

Archibald Mellifeder, 1789. 

Catharine Melilfeder, 1739. 

Effie Mellwry, 1740. 

John Mcllwrey and Catharine McDonald his wife; 
Hugh, Donald, Bridget, and Mary, their children, 1740. 

Merran MelIndiore, 1740. 

Murdoch MeInnish and Merran McKeay his wife ; 
Catharine, Archibald, Neil, Anne, and Florence, their 
children, 1739. 

Neil Melnnish and Catharine McDonald his wife, 
1739. 

John MeIntagert, 1758. 

Donald MelIntaylor, 1738; dead in 1763. 

John Melntaylor, 1738; dead in 1763. 

Angus Melntire, 1739. 

Donald Melntire, 1738; dead in 1763; Malcom Gra- 
ham, peruke-maker, of N. Y., his son. 

John Melntire, 1740. 

Nicolas Melntire and Margaret Patterson his wife ; 
John and Catharine, their children, 1739. 

Angus Melntosh, 1739. 

Duncan McKay, 1740; dead in 1763. 

Duncan MeKeay, 1740. 

Archibald McKellar and Janet Reid, his wife, 1738. 

Charles McKellar and Florence McEachern his wife ; 
Margaret, Catharine, and Mary, their daughters, 1738. 

George McKenzie and Catharin McNiven his wite; 
Donald and Collin, their sons, 1738. 

John McKenzie and Mary MeVurich his wife ; Archi- 
bald and Florence, their children, 1738. 

Dunean MecKinven, 1740. 

Alexander McLean, 1738; died at Cuba. 

John McLean, 1738; dead in 1768; left a cousin 
Archibald, in Albany. 

Lauchlin McLean, 1740; dead in 1763. 

Donald MeMillan and Jenet Gillis his wife; Alexan- 
der, his son. 

Donald MeMillan, 1738; dead in 1763. 

Donald MeMillan and Mary MecKachern his wife, 


17388. 
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James MeNaugh, 1740. 

Alexander McNaught and Mary McDugall his wife ; 
John, Moses, Jennat, and Florence, their children, 
1738. 

Anne MeNeil, widow of Hugh McEuen; Alexander 
and Mary, her children, 1740. 

Jean MeNeil, 1740. 

John MeNeil, 1740. 

Margaret McNeil, 1788. 

Roger MeNeil, 1740. 

John MeNeill and Eliz. Campbell his wife; Barbara, 
Peggy, Catharine, Betty, and Neil, their children, 1738. 

John MeNiven and Mary McArthur his wife; Eliza- 
beth and Mary, their daughters, 1788. 

Merran and Rachel McNiven, 1738. 

Donald McPhaden, 1789. 

Dunean McPhaden and Flory McCullum his wife ; 
Jolin and Duncan, their sons, 1740. 

Neil McPhaden and Mary McDiarmid his wife; Dir- 
vorgill and Margaret, their daughters, 1739. 

John McPhail and Cristy Clark his wife; Gilbert, 
Flory, and Margaret, their children, 1739. 

John McQuary and Anne McGuary his wife. 

Duncan MeQuore (alias Brown), and Effie MclIilfeder 
his wife; Donald, John, Gilbert, and Christian, their 
children, 1739. 

Archibald MeVurich and Merran Shaw his wife, 
1789. 

Florence MeVurich, 1739. 

Lauchlin MeVurich, 1738. 

Lauchlin MeVurich, 1739; dead in 1763. 

Malcolm Martine and Florence Anderson his wife ; 
Donald and Mary, their children, 1738. 

Alexander Montgomery and Anna Sutherland his 
wife, 1738: 

Hugh Montgomery, 1788. 

Christian Munn, wife of Dan’] McIntire, 1740. 

Anthony Murphy, 1740. 

James Nutt and Rebecca Creighton his wife ; Robert, 
John, and Elizabeth, their children, 1739. 

Kirstin Peterson, 1738; dead in 1763. 

Duncan Reid and Mury Semple his wife; Alexander, 
Nicklies, Angus, and Jeannie, their children. 

John Reid and Margaret Hyman his wife; Donald, 
their son, 1739. 

John Reid, 1740; went to Virginia; left Peter Reid, 
a relative, at Tappan. 

Roger Reid, 1739. 

Patrick Robertson, 1789; dead in 1763. 

Peter Robertson, 1739; dead in 1768. 

Jean Ross, 17388; dead in 1763; left one daughter. 

Mary Ross, 1738. 

Catharine Shaw, 1739. 

Donald Shaw and Merran McInnish his wife, 1788. 

Gustavus Shaw, 1739; dead in 1763. 

John Shaw and Mary MeNeil his wife; Neil and 
Duncan, their sons, 1739. 

Jolin Shaw and Merrian Brown his wife: Donald, 
Mary, and one infant, 1740. 

Neil Shaw, 1789; ropemaker in New York, 1763; 
nephew of Gustavus 8. 

Neil Shaw and Florence McLauchlin his wife, 1739. 

Duncan Smith, 1788. 

James Stewart, 1738. 

Elisbie Sutherland; James, Alexander, Duncan, 
Margaret, and Elizabeth Gillis, her children, 1788. 

Duncan Taylor and Mary Gillis his wife; Mary, his 
daughter, 1738. 

Mary Thompson, 1739; lived in Pennsylvania, in 
1763; cousin of Duncan Reid, supra. 

Allan Thomson, 1738 ; dead in 1763. 





Elisbie Thomson, of Dunardree, 1788. 

Dugald Thomson and Margaret McDuffie his wife; 
Archibald, Duncan, and Cristie, their children: also, 
Catharine, his brother Allan’s daughter, 1789. 

Rodger Thomson, 1740; died in the Provincial ser- 
vice ; left a widow and one child at Amboy; Arch’d 
Gilchrist, of N. Y., guardian. 

George Torry, 1739. 

James Torry and Florrance McKeay his wife; Mary 
and Catharine, their children, 1789. 

Jean Widron, 1740. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


MAINE. 


Marne Hisrortoar Soorery.—Brunswick, Au- 
gust 8, 1861.—This body held its annual meeting 
at its rooms in Bowdoin College, at the above 
specified time. _ The absence of the President and 
Vice-president, was followed by the election of 
the Hon. Philip Eastman, of Saco, as President 
for the occasion. The officers of the last year 
were re-elected, as follows: 

President—Hon. Wm. Willis, Portland. Vice- 
president—Rt. Rev. George Burgess, Gardiner. 
Cor, Sec y—Hon. James W. Bradbury, Augusta. 
Ree. do.—Rev. Edward Ballard, Brunswick. Li- 
brarian, &c.—Rev. Alpheus 8. Packard, D.D., 
Brunswick. TZreasuwrer—Augustus ©. Robbins, 
Brunswick. 

The several committees were re-elected, as 
heretofore. 

The thanks of the Society were tendered to the 
Hon. George Folsom, of New York, for his valu- 
able contribution to the history of his native 
State, by the publication of a “Catalogue of 
Original Documents,” in the English archives, re- 
lating to the early history of Maine: and a com- 
mittee was also appointed to make investigations 
and collections in the same quarter. 

An examination of the interesting localities on 
the sea-coast of the State, as connected with its 
early settlements, was proposed, and a committee 
raised to suggest a plan of proceeding to a future 
meeting. 

The Librarian reported that a catalogue of the 
Library had been prepared after the most approved 
form, with cross references, indicating every work, 
monograph, and discourse, The pamplilets have 
been assorted into packages, with titled labels to 
facilitate access to their contents. By additions 
from various sources, more than nine hundred 
volumes, exclusive of public documents, besides 
more than a thousand pamphlets, now occupy 
the cases and shelves of the Library, with a hun- 
dred and twenty bound volumes of newspapers, 
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and several unbound. Contributions of books have 
been received from Greenland, various parts of 
Europe, our own and other States of our own 
country. Indian relics of various forms have been 
added to the cabinet, and others are expected, 
During the year a circular has been published, 
calling attention to the preservation of old pam- 
phiets, for the benefit of the purpose steadily kept 
in view by the Society. 

This meeting being purely of a business nature, 
no papers were presented or read. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massacuuserts Historroat Society.— Boston, 
August 8, 1861.—The regular monthly meeting, 
the President in the chair. 

Hon. Robert O. Winthrop announced the death 
of the Hon. Nathan Appleton, a resident member 
of the Society, and spoke as follows: 

“ We have been called on so often of late, gentle- 
men, to notice the departure of those whose 
names have adorned our Honorary or our Resi- 
dent Rolls, that the language of eulogy may seem 
almost exhausted. Yet I am sure you would not 
excuse me, nor could I excuse myself, were I to 
fail to make some brief allusion this morning to a 
valued and venerable associate, who died only a 
day or two after our last meeting. 

Lowell, the Revered Pastor; Shaw, the illus- 
trious Jurist; White, the accomplished Counsel- 
lor and Scholar; Bowditch, the faithful Convey- 
ancer and genial Humorist, whose diligence has 
illustrated so many title-deeds, and whose wit 
has illuminated so many title names ;—all of these 
and more have received, in sad succession, our 
farewell tributes within a few months past. The 
wise, upright, and eminent merchant presents no 
inferior claim to our respectful remembrance, nor 
will his name be associated with less distinguished 
or less valuable services to the community. 

Not many men, indeed, have exercised a more 
important influence among us during the last half 
century than the late Honorable Nathan Apple- 
ton. Not many men have done more than he 
has done in promoting the interests, and sustain- 
ing the institutions, to which New England has 
owed so much of its prosperity and welfare. No 
man has done more, by example and by precept, to 
elevate the standard of mercantile character, and 
to exhibit the pursuits of commerce in proud as- 
sociation with the highest integrity, liberality, and 
ability. 

The merchants of Boston have already recog- 
nized his peculiar claims to their respect, and 
have paid him a tribute not more honorable to 
him than to themselves. But he was more than 
a merchant. As a clear and vigorous writer on 
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financial and commercial questions; as a success- 
ful expounder of some of the mysteries of political 
economy ; as a wise and prudent counsellor in the 
public affairs of the country, as well as in the 
practical concerns of private life; as a liberal 
friend to the institutions of religion, education, 
and charity ; asa public-spirited, Christian citizen, 
of inflexible integrity and independence,—he has 
earned a reputation quite apart from the enter- 
prise and success of his commercial career. 

Few of those whose names for thirty years 
past have been inscribed with his on the rolls of 
our own Society, have taken a more active or 
intelligent interest in our pursuits. Few have 
been more regular in their attendance at our 
meetings, or more liberal in their contributions 
to our means. 

Tracing back his descent to an early emi- 
grant from the county of Suffolk in England, 
where his family had been settled for more than 
two centuries before, he was strongly attracted 
towards our Colonial History, and was eager to 
co-operate in whatever could worthily illustrate 
the Pilgrim or the Puritan character. He was a 
living illustration of some of the best elements of 
each, 

This is not the occasion for entering into the 
details of his life and services; but should the So- 
ciety concur with the Standing Committee in the 
Resolutions which they have instructed me to 
subinit, there may be an opportunity of pursuing 
the subject more deliberately hereafter. Let me 
only add, before offering them, that on many ac- 
counts I should have been disposed to shrink 
from the responsibility which they impose on me, 
had not our lamented friend so far honored me 
with his confidence as to express the wish, that I 
would undertake any little memoir of him that 
might be customary in our collections,—accom- 
panying the expression with some sketches of his 
life, which will form the largest and best part of 
whatever I am able to prepare.” 

Mr. Winthrop then offered the following reso- 
lutions: 

Resolved, That in the death of the Hon. Na- 
than Appleton, our Society has lost a valued 
member, a liberal friend, and one whose enter- 
prise and integrity as a merchant, whose ability 
and accomplishments as a writer, and whose dis- 
tinguished services as a public man, have rendered 
his name an ornament to our rolls. 

Resolved, That the President be requested to 
prepare the customary memoir for our transac- 
tions. 

Rev. Dr. Blagden, in seconding the resolutions, 
paid a most eloquent tribute to the memory of 
Mr. Appleton as an eminent merchant, a wise 
and useful citizen, and a sincere Christian. 

The resolutions were then unanimously adopted. 
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New Eneianp Historic anp GRNEALOGIOAL 
Soorrry.— Boston, Sept. 4, 1861.—The regular 
monthly meeting of this Society was held on the 
afternoon of Thursday, on the above date, at their 
rooms, No. 18 Bromtield-street, President Winslow 
Lewis, M. D., in the chair. 

The Librarian, John H. Sheppard, reported 
that since the previous meeting, there had been 
donated to the Society, bound volumes, 25; 
pamphlets, periodicals, catalogues, &c., 270; 
newspapers, including two in Arabic, 56. 

The Corresponding Secretary, John Ward 
Dean, reported that he had received letters ac- 
cepting membership from the following gentle- 
men, as corresponding: William Winthrop, of the 
island of Malta, and Thomas Spooner, of Reading, 
Ohio. 

Frederic Kidder, Esq., read a very able me- 
moir on the late Hon. Nathan Appleton, for which 
he received the thanks of the Society. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Kidder the following resolutions were 
unanimously passed : 

Resolved, That in the death of Hon. Nathan 
Appleton, our city, State, and the nation, have 
lost a man whose place cannot easily be supplied, 
and whose long, quiet, and unostentatious labors 
have resulted iu great benefits to his country. 

Resolved, That we desire particularly to testify 
to his services in the cause of Education, Litera- 
ture, History, and Genealogy, and in gratitude to 
his memory, we will place these resolutions on 
the records of our Society. 

Col. Samuel Swett read a very interesting and 
instructive memoir of the late Major Grafton, who 
was born in Salem in the spring of 1782. At the 
commencement of the War of 1812 he was in 
partnership with Hon. William Appleton, and on 
the commencement of hostilities, being thrown 
out of business, he entered the army as captain 
and afterwards as major. He served during the 
war, first on the lakes, and towards the close was 
stationed at Fort Independence. After the war 
he was appointed to the custom-house, and hold- 
ing the esteem of all parties, retained the appoint- 
ment during ten years. 

Rev. Mr. Holland read a short, but very inter- 
esting sketch of Mrs, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
for which a vote of thanks was passed. 

Rev. Mr. Morse read quite an elaborate paper 
entitled “ Northmen in America,” founded upon 
researches on Cape Cod. Having discovered 
some hearths buried in the earth, the question 
naturally arose, by whom they were built. Eng- 
lishmen, it was proved, had never built houses 
on these spots. Indians had never regularly laid 
hearths, and the writer concluded that they must 
have been built by the Northmen, and brought 
forward several reasons as proofs, A vote of 
thanks was passed by the Society, and a copy 
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was requested for the archives. On motion of 
Mr. Kidder, Kev. Mr. Morse was requested to 
pursue this subject, as it might afford valuable 
aid in settling the disputed question of * North- 
men in America.” 

The Recording Secretary, Rev. Mr. Bradlee, 
read a very elaborate paper on Bishop Heber. 
He opened his lecture thus: 

“It is very hard work for us to determine who 
are Americans and who are foreigners, especially 
when we come to deal with a literary man who 
is born everywhere and can be localized nowhere. 
Milton is as much an American as he is an Eng- 
lishman, since his mind, which is the best part of 
of him, hallows the new country as well as the 
old—is as much our property as anybody’s. So 
also we might say the same of Fénelon and Penn, 
and of thousands of others who never can claim 
a fatherland save for their bodies; whose souls 
are cosmopolitan, whom all thinkers claim as 
brethren, and in whose nativity all lands claim 
equal share and honor. It is with such thoughts 
and under a firm conviction of their genuineness, 
that I ask the attention of the members of the 
New England Historical and Genealogical Society 
to a brief review of the life, writings, and character 
of Bishop Heber.” 

The speaker, after sketching the life and writ- 
ings of Heber; and after proving his close con- 
nection with America, through his hymns, thus 
concluded : 

‘** View him as a man, apart from all particular 
church relations and offices, and we should say 
that he was strictly honest, a trustworthy neigh- 
bor, a good citizen, a true patriot, a faithful hus- 
band, a kind father, an affectionate child, a loving 
brother, a sincere friend. His heart and head 
were well balanced, and he was ready to exe- 
cute what they commanded; whatever con- 
science said was duty, he always endeavored to 
perform without complaint and without query: 
he was excessively active without becoming rash ; 
he was very patient without becoming servile; 
he was full of prayer, but just as full of work. 

Heber, we thank thee for thy presence with us 
at this time; that thy life was so very worthy of 
perusal; that thine influence upon us is so very 
sweet, and potent, and pure; that the church has 
been blessed with thy ministrations; that earth 
has received thy visits and thy work; that thou 
art never very far from any of us, but, by the 
blessed will of God, hover round the heart of 
man to bless it in the name of Jesus, thy Master 
and ours, 

Friends and fellow-members, we have spoken 
to you of one whose history undoubtedly to many 
of you is familiar; whose death has been some- 
what. recent; and about whom nothing new 
could be said ; we have simply put together facts 
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already printed, put them together in our own 
rough way, but with a loving heart, touching 
them piously as sacred relics of one whose fame 
can never die out. 

And we leave Heber’s life, and writings, and 
character in your hands, and pray that all that 
was good and great in his history may become 
your possession forever.” 

The thanks of the Society were passed to Mr. 
Bradlee for his paper, and a copy requested for 
the archives. 


Boston Nomismatio Soorery.—Avug. 2, 1861. 
—The regular meeting was held on Friday, of the 
above date. 

The Secretary read his report, and made a small 
donation of coins to the Society. 

Mr. Davenport read a paper originally prepared 
for the American Philosophical Society of Philadel- 
phia, by Mr. W. E. Dubois, of that city, upon the 
universal distribution and admixture of gold over 
the surface of the earth. 

Mr. Pratt exhibited a curious little silver medal, 
with a scene from Biblical history, and the date 
1551, on each side. Mr, Davenport exhibited a 
valuable collection of ancient coins and gems; it 
contained nine beautiful gold pieces of Alexander 
and Philip of Macedon, and a large number of silver 
coins of Greece, Rome, Egypt, and other coun- 
tries. They attracted great attention, and were 
much admired. The Secretary exhibited his series 
of medals, struck in honor of Admiral Vernon’s 
victories at Porto Bello and Carthagena. It 
comprises nine varieties, one of which bears the 
inscription “J. W. fecit;” but this is the only 
clue to the name of the engraver. He also called 
the attention of the members to a Russian amulet, 
such as is worn for the protection of soldiers and 
travellers. It is of brass, and contains small 
enamelled figures of the Madonna and saints, and 
inscriptions which it is impossible to explain 
without the aid of a priest. An engraving of a 
similar, but much inferior amulet, which was a 
trophy of the Russian war, may be found in the 
Illustrated London News. 

The Society voted to omit the next monthly 
meeting, and adjourned till the regular meeting 
for October. 
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NOTES. 


Lrrgrary Emporium.—“ It was at the close of 
Kean’s first engagement in Boston [1821], that, 
in a speech from the stage he called Boston ‘ the 
literary emporium of the New World ;’ an expres- 
sion which soon became a proverb, and is now 
frequently heard, sometimes in derision, but quite 
as often in sober earnest.”—DBuckingham’s Per- 
sonal Memoirs, vol. i., p. 102. BOSTON. 


Earty Oovunterrritine oF New Eneianp 
Money.—In the Pennsylvania Archives, vol. i., 
p. 84, &e., will be found proceedings against 
Charles Pickering and Sam’! Buckley, in August, 
1683, for “ their abuse to y° Government in Quin- 
ing of Spanish Bitts and Boston money.” 

The dies were cut by Robert Fenton. The 
parties were convicted: Pickering was compelled 
to redeem the money and pay a fine of £40; Buck- 
ley got off with £10 fine, and the ingenious Fen- 
ton sat an hour in the stocks. 


“ BirTHPLACE OF ANDREW JaoKson.”—The 
Historical Magazine, vol. iii., p. 148, contains a 
letter of mine to the National Intelligencer, on 
the “* Birthplace of Andrew Jackson,” in which 
reference was made to a statement of W. Mar- 
shall Anderson. Not long afterwards I wrote again 
to the Intelligencer, inclosing a copy of Marshall 
Anderson’s letter, which ought to be preserved in 
this Magazine, and so I send it. Marshall An- 
derson is a brother of the distinguished Major 
Anderson of Fort Sumter. JOHN H. JAMES. 

Urpana, Ohio, August 28, 1861. 


To the Editors of National Intelligencer: 

The letter of S. H. Walkup, dated March 22, 
and printed in the National Intelligencer of 
April 28, 1859, has this language: ‘If Mr. James’ 
conversation with W. Marshall Anderson, of Cir- 
cleville, is entitled to credit, Gen. Jackson also 
said,” &c. This leads me to say that the conver- 
sation is entitled to full credit; and having the 
means now of showing how nearly accurate I 
was, I communicate a letter of Mr. Anderson’s 
written to me on the same 22d of March. I give 
Mr. Anderson’s letter entire: 


““SEvEN Oaks, NEAR CIRCLEVILLE, 
** March 22, 1859. 
“Cor. Joun H. James—Dear Sir: Being in 
Cincinnati a few days since, a friend of mine 
placed in my hands the National Intelligencer, 
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which contained your letter on ‘The Birthplace | cup sper ‘ s O 


of Andrew Jackson,’ which I need not assure 
you, I read with great interest. In your note of 
the 14th, you say: ‘I have long intended recall- | 
ing your "recollection of that conversation, and ask | 


you to reply to me by letter, giving me all the | 


circumstances of the visit of President Monroe to 
your father’s house, and particularly the conver- 

sation of your father with Gen. Jackson. Will 
you oblige me by writing such a letter for verifi- 
cation and preservation?’ I will do so as clearly 
and as accurately as I can, observing, as far as 
my memory will justify, the very matter and 
manner of that conversation. 


“In fulfilment of a promise made by letter or | 


message, the President, while on his southwest- 
ern tour, caine to Soldier’s Retreat, my father’s 
residence, in the harvest season of 1817. A large 
concourse of friends and strangers accompanied 
him from Louisville. In Mr. Monroe’s special 
retinue, I can now only call to memory, his 
son-in-law, Mr. Gouverneur, a Dr. Bronaugh, and 
Gen. Jackson. After my father and Mr. Mon- 
roe had opened and healed again their Trenton 
wounds, the company became distributed in sev- 
eral groups through the lawn, the hall, and the 
rooms. Jackson and my father had been talking 
over the chief incidents of the two wars; they 
seemed to be very much interested in the subject, 
and my youthful admiration was moved to its 
very centre. I lost not a gesture or a sound. 
My father rather abruptly, as I thought, asked, 
‘General Jackson, where were you born?’ His 


reply was, ‘I was born, sir, at sea, off the coast of 


North Carolina, about fifteen miles from shore.’ 
Such was the question, such the answer. You 
have now, sir, a letter of variance or verification, 
as it may be received. I shall ever be convinced 
that our hero of New Orleans was of ‘those who 
come up out of the sea.’ 

“ Hoping that the above may meet your views, 
I ain yours, &e. W. MARSHALL ANDERSON.” 


It is perfectly competent for Mr. Walkup to 
prove, if he can, that General Jackson was mis- 


taken in saying that he was born at sea; but that 
he did say so in 1817, does not admit of doubt. If 
Mr. Walkup seeks to prove that Kenton was mis- 
taken about seeing Jackson in Kentucky, in 1779, 
and to do it by the testimony of witnesses now 
living in North Carolina, these persons will be 
speaking of what they knew eighty years ago, 
and they were either very young then, or they 
are very old now; and if “the ne of 
gentlemen in Salisbury and Charlotte, N. ©.,” 
show dealings with Andrew Jackson between 
1779 and 1783, then it follows, that these gentle- 
men kept book accounts with a boy twelve years | 
old, if they choose to fix his birth in 1767. 





Mr. Walkup speaks of James Crow asa brothere 
in-law of Jackson’s father, The name attracts 
| my notice so far as to inquire whether this James 
Crow had any connection with * Crow’s Station,” 
near Danville, Kentucky, spoken of by Kenton? 

Y’rs respectfully, 
JOHN H, JAMES, 

Unsana, Ohio, May 12, 1859. 


Error 1n Conorine Maps.—I have “ A New 
Universal Atlas” compiled by Jeremiah Green- 
leaf, purporting to be a new edition “ corrected 
to the present time, 1842.” In the map of Vir- 
ginia, in this atlas, Hampshire county is colored 
red, but the person who colored it has crossed 
the Potomac (the dividing line between Virginia 


|and Maryland) with his or her brush, and colored 


the western angle of Maryland also red, instead 
of leaving it white, like the rest of the last men- 
tioned State, thus annexing, in appearance, all 
that part of Maryland, west of Cumberland, to 
Virginia. “7? 


GEN. WILKINSON AND THE “ Parr oF Spurs.” 


| —There are two versions of the anecdote embody- 


ing the ludicrous remark said to have been ex- 
torted from a meinber of the Continental Congress, 
by the apparent delay of Gen. Wilkinson in his 
journey to Yorktown (then the seat of govern- 
ment), with the news of Burgoyne’s — 

Irving (“Life of Washington,” vol. pp- 
302-8) says: “The officer whom Gates had em- 
ployed as bearer of his dispatch to Congress, was 
Wilkinson, his adjutant-general and devoted syco- 
phant; a man at once pompous and servile. He 
was so long on the road that the articles of treaty, 
according to his own account, reached the grand 
army before he did the Congress. Even after his 
arrival at Yorktown, he required three days to 
arrange his papers, preparing to arrange them in 
style. At length, eighteen days after the surren- 
der of Burgoyne had taken place, he formally laid 
the documents concerning it before Congress, 
preluding them with a message in the name of 
Gates, but prepared the day before by himself, 
and following them up by comments, explana- 
tory and eulogistic, of his own. 
A proposal was at length made in Congress that 
a sword should be voted to him as the bearer of 
such auspicious tidings, upon which Dr. Wither- 
spoon, a shrewd Scot, exclaimed, ‘I think ye’ll 
better gie the lad a pair of spurs.’” (See also 
Duer’s “ Life of Lord Stirling,” p. 182, referred to 
by Irving in p. 803, vol. iii, “Life of Washing- 
ton.”) 

In 1815, the venerable Thomas McKean, in a 
letter to John Adains (vide “ Life and Works of 
Adams,” vol. x., pp. 176, 177), after endeavoring 
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to answer the question, “ Who shall write the 
History of the American Revolution?” gives the 
following version of the ‘Spurs’ anecdote: 

“ With respect to General Wilkinson, I recol- 
lect an anecdote. He was, in 1777, an aid to 
General Gates, and by him sent to Congress, at 
Yorktown, in Pennsylvania, with the dispatches 
giving an account of the surrender of Sir John 
Burgoyne and the British army to the Americans 
at Saratoga. On the way, he spent a day at 
Reading, about fifty miles from Yorktown, with 
a young lady from Philadelphia, whom he af- 
terwards married. When the dispatches were 
read in Congress, propositions were made for 
paying a proper compliment to the favorite of 
General Gates, who brought us such pleasing news. 
Governor Samuel Adams, with a grave and sol- 
emn face, moved Congress that the young gentle- 
man be presented with ‘a pair of spurs,’ ” 

Mr. McKean was a delegate in Congress at the 
very time Wilkinson presented his dispatches, 
and therefore the latter version of the anecdote 
must be regarded as the correct one. 

It cannot be denied that Wilkinson was vain, 
pompous, and over fond of ceremony; yet, in the 
particular instance before us, the rebuke so un- 
graciously bestowed upon him seems to have been 
undeserved, and I am surprised that Irving, with 
his well-known love of candor, should have taken so 
much pains not only to heighten the sarcasm, but 
justify it. ‘He was so long on the road,” says 
Irving, “‘ that the articles of treaty, according to his 
own account, reached the grand army before he did 
the Congress. Even after his arrival at York- 
town, he required three days to arrange his pa- 
pers. At length, eighteen days after the surrender 
of Burgoyne had taken place, he formally laid 
the documents concerning it before Congress.” 
These preliminary statements make out a very 
plausible case of unnecessary delay, and are well 
calculated to prepare the reader to enjoy the joke 
that follows; but let us see how they are sustained 
by the facts and dates. 

The surrender of Burgoyne took place on the 
17th of October, 1777. Wilkinson ‘ formally 
laid the documents concerning it before Congress” 
on the 3d of November following (within seven- 
teen days). The letter borne by Wilkinson from 
Gates to the President of Congress, was written on 
the 18th of October, and he was not dispatched 
from Albany until the 20th. Here were three 
days lost through no fault on the part of Wilkin- 
son. On the road to Albany, being unable, in 
consequence of illness, to keep his seat on horse- 
back, he was conveyed on a bed in a wagon. 
“In this enfeebled condition, with a surgeon of 
the hospital, Dr. Hogan, to accompany me, J was 
dispatched on the 20th, with the Convention and 
the following letter to the President of Congress,” 
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&c. (Memoirs, vol. i., p. 823). “The first days 
and nights of my journey were painful in the ex- 
treme, but moderate exercise and change of cli- 
mate gave me strength, yet I was extremely 
sensible of fatigue” (Memoirs, vol. i., p. 825). On 
the 24th he reached Easton, where he “ rested the 
25th.” He arrived at Reading on the evening of 
the 27th. Here a violent rain storm (during 
which “the Schuylkill overflowed its banks and 
swept away all the scows from the neighboring fer- 
ries’) delayed him until the 30th. He reached 
Yorktown on the 31st (within eleven days after 
leaving Albany), and immediately delivered his 
dispatches to the President of Congress, and had 
an interview with the members. On the 3d of No- 
vember he ‘* was again introduced to Congress,” 
when he formally laid before them thirteen origi- 
nal documents, consisting of the correspondence 
between Gates and Burgoyne, Articles of Con- 
vention, Army returns, &., &c. Gates having 
furnished several parties with copies of the treaty 
prior to dispatching Wilkinson, there is nothing 
surprising in the fact (frankly admitted by Wilkin- 
son) that “the articles of treaty reached the 
grand army before he (Wilkinson) did the Con- 
gress.” 

I cannot but thipk, that had Irving taken the 
pains to look carefully at facts and dates, he would 
not only have omitted Duer’s humorous version 
of the story about the spurs, but refrained alto- 
gether from the preliminary remarks, so unjust to 
the reputation of a man who, with al] his weak- 
nesses and faults, was a brave and accomplished 
officer, and whose inemoirs are among the most 
invaluable contributions to our Revolutionary 
history. J. F. JR. 

New RocueEttr, Aug. 14, 1861. 


Otp Friends’ Mretinc-HousE—PINE-STREET, 


PritapELpHia.—A landmark which has  sur- 
vived the tumults of the nineteenth century, has 
just returned to its original element of dust. 
The old Friends’ Meeting-house, in Pine-street, 
below Second, built in 1753, amid the village 
scenery of that day, was torn down a few weeks 
ago, a victim to the needs of the gigantic city 
around. It had been deserted for twenty-five 
years by its worshippers, and has since been va- 
riously tenanted, by an infant school, or used for 
storage of worthless rubbish. Its days of rural 
stillness, of fields and embowering trees had long 
faded away, and its humble front was supercil- 
iously eyed by towering modern piles with 
marble steps and doorways, till it bowed its ven- 
erable head into oblivion. A youthful race of 
“seven elegant dwellings, on lots twenty feet 
wide, by one hundred deep,” are rearing their 
heads in brick and marble pride over its «shies, 
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and the busy world will no more give a thought 
to its demure and pious associations. 

The funds for its erection were bequeathed by 
Samuel Powell, a carpenter and builder, grown 
rich by a progressive spirit, whose wealthy de- 
scendants still form a portion of our community. 
It was the third Friends’ meeting-house built in 
Philadelphia; the two first, the Bank Meeting- 
house, Front-street, above Mulberry, and the 
Evening Meeting, on Centre Square, were both 
erected in 1685, and filled the place of a little | 
building of wood which had been temporarily 
constructed by the Friends on their immigration. | 
Both of these have also passed away. 

In the old meeting-house attended Nicholas | 
Waln, a noted lawyer and fine preacher; Emmor | 
Kimber, a well-known minister; Jonathan Evans, 
the orthodox leader; and the venerable Isaac T. | 
Hopper, whose life was a prolonged career of mis- 
fortunes, Also, Charles Wharton, and his son 
William, whose widow is now an esteemed 
preacher; Samuel R. Fisher and his wife; John 
Hutchinson, Samuel Shinn, father of the present | 
Earl Shinn; John Morton, once president of the | 
Bank of North America; John Townsend, Isaac 
W. Morris, Alexander Wilson, Henry Cope, Isaac 
Lloyd, Alex. Emslie, still living, at a great age; 
and many others, of high repute in the coin- 
munity. Here preached Richard Mott, of New 
York; Richard Jordon, of New Jersey; and 
Elias Hicks, of Jericho, Long Island, who died in 
1830, It was he who heid that conduct should 
be guided by conscientious promptings rather 
than by church rules. This caused a division in 
the Society. A large number ceased worshipping 
in the old meeting-house, in 1827, and built a| 
new one. The Orthodox portion of the congre- 
gation remained there till beyond 1835, when the 
building was finally abandoned for a more com- 
modious position. 

The old meeting-house has, till recently, been | 
unsold, owing to a difference of opinion between the 
former trustees of the two branches of the Society. | 
Moreover, it appeared that Samuel Powell had | 
made a proviso that the building should be a} 
place of worship; and on its ceasing to be so, a 
portion of his heirs claimed it, but were defeated. 
—Philad, Inquirer. 





Smira’s Account oF Vireinia.—In John 
Smith’s “ Account of Virginia,” in the July num- 
ber of the Historical Magazine, in the second 
column of page 193, instead of “New England 
is a part of America betwixt the degrees of 41 
and 45 the very meane between the North Pole 
and the line from 48 to 45. The Ooast is moun- 
taynous, rockye,” &c., &c., as the manuscript 
now stands, we ought evidently to read: 


| useless, 


MAGAZINE. (October, 
**New England is a part of America betwixt 
the degrees of 41 and 45 the very meane between 
the North Pole and the line. From 48 to 45 the 
Coast is mountaynous, rockye,” &c., &c. 
W. D. 


Fort INDEPENDENCE, IN Boston Harsor.— 
The first movement towards the fortification of 
Boston harbor, was made in the year 1633. About 
that time, the citizens fearing some ‘act of hos- 
tility on the part of Cardinal Richelieu, it was 
thought expedient to build a fort at Nantasket 
Point. Accordingly, on the twenty-first of Feb- 
ruary, Governor Winthrop went down to that 
place, accompanied by a party of gentlemen, 
including ‘‘three ministers,” for the purpose of 
laying out the plan. On the third day after their 
departure they returned and reported the project 
The governor and his party were de- 
tained there two nights by a heavy gale, and 
slept in a hovel on some straw pulled froin the 
thatch, eking out their scanty rations with a 
“poor kind of muscle.” But though there was 
no immediate cause for alarm, and as Hubbard 
the historian tells us, they were “more afraid 
than hurt,” it was decided by the General Court 
on the fourth of March following, to fortify the 


‘island now known as Castle Island, and orders 


were issued to build a fort “40 ffoote long and 21 
ffuote wide.” 

July 29th. Tlie governor and council, attend- 
ed by the ubiquitous “ ministers,” visited the isl- 
and and prepared every thing for the work, add- 
ing to the plan two “ platforms” for heavy guns. 

Sept. 3d. The records of the Court show another 
order, to build a platform on the northeast side 
of the island, and a “house to defend it.” This 
first structure was of mud. No great progress, 
however, could have been made in the work, as 
on March the fourth, of the following year, orders 
were issued to “finish the Castle,” and authority 
vested in the constables to press men for that 
service. The clergy took great interest in the 
project, and the Rev. Mr. Wilson, according to 
Jolinson’s Wonder-working Providence, “ gave 
bountifully for this wilderness work” (1000 
pounds). 

The scanty records inform us that Captain 
Simpkins was the first commander. After him 
came one Gibbon, who in the year 1635 was suc- 
ceeded by Lieut. Morrison. 

January 12, 1637. At this early day the fortifi- 
cation had so far fallen to decay, that the authorities 
deemed it useless to be at any further expense, 
and ordered the munitions of war collected there 
to be sold. On the second of May following, the 
Court officially gave notice that no further liabil- 
ity would be incurred, but added, that if any 
private parties saw fit to rebuild the defences, 
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they were at liberty to do so. A month later, 
however, seeing a disposition on the part of 
many inhabitants of Boston and vicinity to take 
some action, the Court receded so far as to appro- 
priate one hundred pounds for repairs. Accord- 
ingly the guns were soon in working order again, 
and on the twentieth of June, while the gunners 
were at practice, an unlucky shot cut down an 
‘“‘honest passenger” standing on the deck of a 
ship coming up the harbor. 

The next January two hundred and fifty pounds 
additional were voted for the Castle, and Captain 
Sedgwick was appointed to the command. 

June 12, 1648. At this date the fortifications 
had again fallen to decay, and were so far neg- 
lected, that when Monsieur La Tour’s ship, the 
Clement, sailed up the harbor, there was no one 
left to return her salute. 

Sept. Tth. The Court again ordered the muni- 
tions of war to be sold, and the island rented un- 
til required for use. 

March 7, 1644. The General Court granted 
one hundred pounds towards building a new fort, 
on condition that Boston and the neighboring 
towns assume the pecuniary obligation, and prose- 
cute the work of building. This new structure 


was not to be less than fifty feet square on the 
inside, the walls to be ten feet thick, and the 
whole to remain the property of the colony. 


Five barrels of powder were also granted. The 
towns accepted the proposition and immediately 
began the work. The commander’s commission, 
embodying a complete set of instructions, is an 
interesting document, and may be found in * Col- 
ony Records,” vol. ii., p. 63. It appears that the 
garrison was to consist of not less than twenty 
men in summer, and ten in the winter. 

November 13th, Captain Davenport was ap- 
pointed to the command, Fifty pounds were 
appropriated for his house, and he was also to 
have one-third of the island for his own use. 

May 14, 1645. Captain Davenport was notified 
that he could expect no regular chaplain for the 
garrison, but that “the Lord having granted hita 
able gifts,” he was expected to perform the duties 
of that office, and take care of the garrison as 
his own family. His pay was to be one-half in 
“ corne,” and one-half in “ beaver and shop com- 
modities.” 

October 18th. Boston and other towns having 
failed to carry on the work at the Castle with 
sufficient dispatch, the Court “thinke it meete” 
to fine them twenty pounds aniece. It was also 
ordered to press men for military duty at the 
island. 

Passing over a period of eight years, we find 
the Castle again in a rninous condition, but the 
Court, in no wise disheartened, issued orders to 
build a new one. Roger Clap tells us, in his Me- 





moirs, that it was built partly of brick, and con- 
tained a number of apartments. He says that 
there was a “ Dwelling room below, a lodging 
room over it, the gan room over that, wherein 
stood six good Sacker guns, and over it, upon 
the top, three lesser guns.” This affair cost 
four thousand pounds, Johnson, whom I have 
before quoted, remarks, “ Yet are not this poor 
pilgrim people weary of maintaining it in good 
repair, as it is of very good use to awe insolent 
persons.” While this new fortification was going 
up, the train-bands from the town worked upon 
it during the time usually spent in parade and 
drill. 

1662. This year the patriotism of the people 
ran low, and the authorities were again obliged to 
press men to work on the Castle. 

Aug. 10, 1666. Captain Roger Clap was ap- 
pointed to the command, Captain Davenport hav- 
ing been killed by lightning the year previous, 
while lying on his bed in a room next to the pow- 
der-magazine. Oaptain Hudson was in command 
during the intervening time. Captain Clap found 
the Castle in a miserable condition, as the work 
had never been properly finished. In this poor 
state of defence, fears were entertained of a de- 
scent upon the Colony by the squadron of De 
Ruyter. But the Dutch Admiral suddenly sailed 
away from the coast towards Newfoundland, and 
the excitement became somewhat abated. About 
this time the salary of the commander was: forty 
pounds per annum, 

1673. This year while the alarm occasioned by 
the war with Holland was still existing, the Oas- 
tle, which was built chiefly of wood, was acci- 
dentally burned to the ground. This proved a 
serious loss to the Colony, but the Court, accord- 
ing to the records, “ having considered the awful 
hand of God in the destruction of the Castle,” 
voted to build a new one sixty feet square, the 
first cost of which was three hundred pounds, 
The work was begun immediately, and during the 
next October the Court went down to the island 
in a body to see what progress had been made. 
Little is said of the style of this new fortification, 
nor can I learn at what date it was finished. 
Governor Pownal’s view of Boston, drawn at 
Castle Island, in the year 1757, affords a glimpse 
in the foreground of a portion of this structure as 
it appeared at that late day. 

The Castle was quadrangular, and supposing 
the governor’s sketch to be correct, was built of 
large squared stones, having at the southwest 
corner something answering to a campanile tower. 
A long line of palisades, facing Castle Point 
(South Boston Point), extend down to the water. 
It is flanked on the opposite side by a clump of 
irregular-looking buildings, two stories high, the 
upper story having large bay windows. After 
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being completed, the whole work was covered 
with sheet-lead. The sketch made by Governor 
Pownal probably represented the Castle as it ap- 
peared with the alterations and additions made 
by the celebrated engineer Romer, who was sent 
out from England twenty-five years later for this 
purpose, 

For several years, beginning with the year 
1678, the strength of the Castle was gradually 
increased, and in 1679 thirty large guns were 
mounted and in a fair working condition. Seven 
of these guns were planted on a battery at the 
northeast side of the island, near the site of the 
wharf now standing there. Oaptain Clap con- 
tinued in command until 1686, when, being op- 
posed to the government of Sir Edmund Andros, 
he felt obliged to resign. Removing to Boston, 
he died there on the second day of February, 1690, 
or 1691, and was buried, with high military hon- 
ors, in the burial-ground of King’s Chapel. 

Captain John Pipson succeeded to the com- 
mand, and this stronghold soon passed fairly into 
the hands of the royalist party. 

April 18, 1689. On this day the Castle sud- 
denly changed hands again. This event was 
brought about by the well-known uprising of the 
people against the tyranny and usurpation of Gov- 
ernor Andros, a movement which during the fol- 
lowing winter caused that functionary to return 
home a prisoner. After the governor’s arrest, a 
demand was made upon him for the surrender of 
the Castle, which was held by his adherents. 
This he at first resolutely refused to do, but when 
the violence of the popular feeling was. made 
known, he gave an order to that etfect, and the 
island and the fortifications were surrendered to 
the agents of the people. The officer in command, 
however, did not yield with much grace, as the 
annals of the times relate that the Castle was 
“surrendered with cursings.”” The royalist sol- 
diers were brought away for safe-keeping, and 
Captain Fairweather was appointed commander. 

1701. We now pass over a period of twelve 
years, and find the Court still earnestly engaged 
in the defence of Boston, appropriating fifteen 
hundred pounds for the work on the Castle. This 
sum was undoubtedly expended under the direc- 
tion of Romer, a celebrated engineer, sent out 
from England, though I have been unable to dis- 
cover what was actually done by him. This year 
the name of the Castle was changed to ‘Cas- 
tle William,” in honor of the king. From this 
time until toward the period of the Revolution 
nothing remarkable transpired. Year after year 
the garrison pursued the even tenor of its way, 
having no severe duties to perform. The records 
of the Courts frequently refer to repairs on the 
works, of which there seems to have been no end, 
and to the appointment of oflicers. 


1710-20. Capt. Zechariah Tuttle was lieuten- 
ant of the Castle from January 16, 1710, to Nov. 
28,1720. Drake is in error in making John Larra- 
bee commander of the island from 1712 to 1762. 
He became lieutenant of the Castle, June 16, 1725, 
and was only quarter-gunner, in Nov., 1720. 

1712. Rev. John Barnard was appointed chap- 
lain. 

1721, Hon. Wm, Dummer, lieutenant-governor 
commanding. 

1722. We have nothing to chronicle at this 
date, except that the garrison had come in posses- 
sion of a new barge, at a cost of sixty-three 
pounds. 

1780. This year the Court passed an order pro- 
hibiting soldiers from running in debt or pawning 
their clothes. The penalty for the latter offenco 
was confinement in bilboes. 

1744. War having now been declared between 
England and France, the home government sent 
over for the protection of the colonists twenty 
forty-two pound cannon, together with large 
quantities of munitions of war. Two years later 
the French cruisers were found hovering upon 
the coast, and unlimited authority was given to 
strengthen the Castle. No attack was made, 
however, upon the town. 

October, 1756. The Court passed an act for the 
enlistment of one hundred and twenty men to 
serve at the Castle six days in each year, to be 
pee by the gunner in the use of heavy artil- 
ery. 

June, 1764. The commander of the Castle was 
at this time both port and quarantine officer. It 
was his duty to collect two shillings of every ves- 
sel passing up, except wood-sloops and such craft; 
and to bring to anchor near Rainsford Island every 
vessel not having a clean bill of health. 

The troublesome days of the Revolution were 
now drawing near, and the Castle frequently 
proved useful to the loyalists, who managed to 
keep possession. 

June 10, 1768. The king’s commissioners who 
had seized a sloop belonging to the patriot Han- 
cock, being attacked by a mob, Governor Barnard 
gave orders for their reception at the Castle, 
whither they immediately retired. 

1769. This year the armament of the Castle had 
been increased to one hundred and twenty guns, 
all of which were in working order. 

March 6, 1770. The 29th British regiment, 
then stationed in Boston, was removed to Castle 
Island by Colonel Dalrymple. This was the regi- 
ment engaged in the fight with the people in 
King-street, and its withdrawal was deemed 
necessary in order to avoid a fresh outbreak. 

March 56,1776. The Revolution having now 
been fully inaugurated, and the royalists closely 
shut up in Boston, General Llowe resolved to 
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make a grand dash at the patriot forces intrenched 
on Dorchester heights. Accordingly he ordered 
twenty-four hundred men down to Castle Wil- 
liam, with the intention of crossing over to make 
an attack during the night. But a severe gale 
coming on, the transports were unable to reach 
the island, while the surf ran so high on the beach 
no boat could live in it. The expedition, there- 
fore, proved a failure. 

March 9th. On the second night after the fail- 
ure of this expedition the guns of the Castle were 
brought to bear upon the Americans at Nook's 
Hill, Dorchester, where an attempt was being 
made to throw up some earthworks. The British 
commander also ordered the fire to open from the 
lines on Boston Neck. The Americans replied to 
the fire from Cobble Hill, Lechmere Point, Cam- 
bridge, and Roxbury. This proved a fearful night 
for Boston, the roar of the artillery continuing 
until daylight. This was the only really serious 
work the guns of the Castle were ever employed 
in. For nearly a century and a half this fortifi- 
cation stood in the colony as an “ ounce of pre- 
vention,” verifying the predictions of Elder John- 
son, that it would be “of very good use to awe 
insolent persons.” 

March 11, General Howe becoming weary of 
his prison, gave the order to evacuate Boston, 
But before leaving the harbor the British took 
the precaution to demolish the Castle, burning 
the blockhouse and barracks, and knocking off 
the trunnions of the cannon. 

By the departure of the British troops the seat 
of war was removed to a distance, and Boston 
and vicinity remained in a comparatively peace- 
ful condition throughout the long struggle for 
independence. 

June 25, 1798. Castle Island was at this time 
ceded to the United States for military purposes. 
Before being relinquished, however, it was used 
by Massachusetts as a penal colony, a sort of 
Botany Bay, and in 1702 there were confined 
here no less than seventy-seven convicts, with a 
guard of sixty-seven men to look after them. 

B, F. D. 





OriemnaL Letrer FROM BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


HEapqQuartTers, CAMBRIDGE, t 
Oct. 19, 1775. 

Dear Son: We hear you have had an alarm at 
Philada. I hope no ill consequences have attend- 
ed it. I wonder I had no Line from you. I 
make no doubt of our People’s defending their 
City and Country bravely on the most trying oc- 
casions. 

I hear nothing yet from Mr. Goddard, but sup- 
pose he is on the Road. I suppose we shall leave 
this Place next Week. I shall not return in com- 
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pany with the other delegates, as I must call for 
my sister, and we shall hardly be able to travel 
so fast; but I expect to be at Philada within a 
few days of them. 

There has been a plentiful Year here, as well as 
with us; And there are as many cheerful counte- 
nances among those who are driven from House 
and Home at Boston, or lost their all at Charles- 
town, as among other People. Not a murmur 
has yet been heard, that if they had been less 
zealous in the Cause of Liberty, they might still 
have enjoyed their Possessions. For my own 
Part, tho’ I am for the most prudent Parsimony 
of the public Treasury, J am not terrified by the 
Expense of this War, should it continue ever so 
long. A little more Frugality or a little more In- 
dustry in Individuals, will with Ease defray it. 
Suppose it a £100,000 a month, or £1,200,000 a 
year. If 500,000 Families will each spend a Shil- 
ling a Week less or earn a Shilling a Week more ; 
or if they will spend Sixpence a Week less, and 
earn Sixpence a Week more, they may pay the 
whole Sum without otherwise feeling it. For- 
bearing to drink Tea saves three-fourths of the 
money; and 500,000 Women doing each Three- 
pence Worth of Spinning or Knitting in a Week 
will pay the rest. I wish, nevertheless, most 
earnestly for Peace, this war being a truly.unnat- 
ural and mischievous one; but we have nothing 
to expect from Submission but Slavery and Con- 
tempt. I am ever, 


Your affectionate Father, B. F. 





““Gop SIFTED A WHOLE Nation that he might 
send choice grain over into this wilderness.” So 
spoke William Stoughton, afterwards lieutenant- 
governor of the Massachusetts Province, in his 
Election Sermon, 1668, and the sentiment has be- 
come a “familiar quotation.” As I do not find it 
noted in Mr. Bartlett’s excellent work, I think it 
would be well to preserve a permanent reference 
to it in the Historical Magazine. J. D. 





Cusnina’s “ Man on Horsesaox.”—Hon. Ca- 
leb Cushing’s ‘‘ Man on horseback,” was so often 
referred to during the political contest last year, 
that perhaps it would be well to put on record 
where it is to be found. In Mr. Cushing’s Bangor 
letter, Jan., 1860, he prophesies, in certain contin- 
gencies: ‘Cruel war—war at home, and in the 
perspective distance a man on horseback with a 
drawn sword in his hand, some Atlantic Cesar, 
or Cromwell, or Napoleon,” &c. J. D. 





Rev. JosePpH Pitmorr.—In the concluding 
portion of the article on Methodism, under the 
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general heading of “Societies and their Pro- 
ceedings—Massachusetts,” is recorded in your 
nuinber for July (p. 213), that “in 1769, two 
regular preachers, Boardman and Fillmore, were 
sent over here from England.” Now, the last 
name is incorrect; and aware of your desire to 
be scrupulously accurate in all the records of 
your thus valuable and interesting H. M., I ven- 
ture to send to you herewith an extract from the 
MS. journal—now in my possession—of the late 
Rev. Joseph Pilmore, D. D. 

After his separation from the Methodist con- 
nection, Dr. Pilmore became attached to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and for a time offi- 
ciated as rector of Trinity, St. Thomas, and All 
Saints’ churches; he was then called to a church 
in New York, from whence he was invited to 
return to this city, and so became rector of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Third-street, where for 
many years he was a most zealous, devoted, pop- 
ular, and efficient clergyman. He died in this 
connection, although latterly unable, from ad- 
vanced age and disease, to officiate in the church, 
in the summer of the year 1824. 

OHAS. A. POULSON, 


Puitapecraia, 832 So. FRoNT-sTREET, 
July 29, 1861. 


[Extract.] 


“ Accordingly, when the proposals for sending 
missionaries to America were mentioned, I told 
them, in the fear of God, what was on my mind, 
and offered myself for that service. At the same 
time Mr. Richard Boardman offered himself to go 
likewise.” com 

“ After preaching once more in the Foundry, 
we took leave of our dear London friends, went 
to the Carolina coffee-house, where we met with 
Oapt. Sparks, with whom we were to sail, and 
two gentlemen, who were to go passengers with 
us. We took coach for Gravesend, where we 
embarked in the evening on board the Mary and 
Elizabeth, for Philadelphia.” 

Then follows details of the incidents of the voy- 
age, and the “ Journal” continues thus: 

“ After a passage of nine weeks from London, 
on the 20th of October, 1769, we made land, and 
on the 21st landed at Gloucester Point, six miles 
below Philadelphia.” 





Inp1aN Trapition oF THE First FrENon IN 
Canapa.—Peter Pastedechouan, a Montagnais, 
taken to France by some Recollect missionaries 
prior to 1629, related to Father Le Jeune, in 
1633, that “his grandmother used to relate with 
pleasure the astonishment of the Indians when 
they saw the first French vessel arrive in the 
country. They thought.it was a moving island ; 





they did not know what to make of the great 
sails that made it go; their astonishment in- 
creased when they saw a number of men on the 
deck. The women began to prepare cabins for 
them, as they do commonly when new guests 
arrive, and four canoes of Indians ventured to 
approach the vessels, and invited the French to 
come to the cabins prepared for them, but they 
could not understand each other. The French 
gave them a keg of bread or biscuit. They took 
and examined it, but not liking the taste threw it 
in the water... Our Indians said that the French 
drank blood and eat wood,—so they styled wine 
and biscuit. 

** Now as they could not make out to what na- 
tion our people belonged, they gave them a name 
which has always stuck to the French, Ouimich- 
tigouchion, that is, a man that works in wood, 
or who is in a wooden canoe or vessel, as they 
saw our ship to be made of wood, while their lit- 
tle canoes are made merely of bark.” 


QUERIES. 


“ Memorrs oF Hon. THomas JEFFERSON, Secre- 
tary of State . . . of the United States of Amer- 
ica; containing a concise History of those States 
As In Two Volumes. Printed for the pur- 
chasers, 1809.” 


Who was the author of this work? Henry 
Stevens, in his ‘* Catalogue of American Books” 
in the British Museum, ascribes it to — Carpen- 
ter. I have heard Hanson and Gouverneur both 
mentioned. Ke 


[Allibone in his dictionary gives it as the work 
of Stephen Cullen Carpenter, a native of Great 
Britain, who came here in 1808, and died in 
1820. He was associated with Bristed in editing 
the U. S. Magazine, Charleston, and originated 
the Monthly Register. He wrote, besides the 
“Life of Jefferson,” “D. Campbell’s Overland 
Journey to India,” N. Y., 1809-10, and compiled 
the “Select American Speeches” that bear his 
name. } 





Anorzent Corns rounp in Amerioa.—When 
Seneca wrote his famous chorus, wherein he fore- 
told that in the later ages Oceanus would relax 
the fetters of the continents, and Tethys disclose 
new worlds to the daring mariner who holds on 
his course “inter vite mortisque vias,” he is 
generally supposed to have looked into the future 
merely with the poet’s * prophetic soul, dreaming 
on things to come.” But that a more solid 
source of knowledge may have furnished him a 
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hint seems not unlikely, if certain asserted discov- | craft (“ Thirty Years with the Indian Tribes,” p. 
eries of ancient coins in the New World be authori- | 661); that of eight coins “larger than a dollar, 
ties, Most of these discoveries relate to Roman | the inscription in a language wholly unknown,” 


coins. 


The earliest that I have found on record, | near Buchanan, Botetourt county, Virginia, in 


occurred in the Province of Panama, while some | 1856 (Littell’s Living Age, No. 629); and again 


Spaniards were searching for gold. 


It was a} last summer (1860), in Wisconsin, mentioned in 


piece of money bearing the name and image of| various papers, to both of which places I sent 


Oesar Augustus. The bishop of the Province, 
Juan Quevedo, obtained possession of it and gave 


| 


letters of inquiry, but received no answer. 
The only discovery of the kind that received 


it to the assistant archbishop, Juan Rufo, who | fitting attention was that near Medford, Mass., in 
sent it to the Holy Father at Rome as a curiosity. | 1787. While some men were digging a road, they 


Such, at least, was the story told by the Father 


Maluenda, and given by Marineus (Rer, Hispan., | 


lib. xix., cap. xvi.), and Garcia (Origen de los 


Indios, lib. iv., cap. xix.); and though Solorzano | 


(Polit. Ind., lib. i., cap. vi.) denies the authenti- 
city of the coin, he gives no good reason for doing 
80. 
of a strange and antique build, discovered by 
some other miners deeply imbedded in the earth 
in this same portion of the country (Padre Simon, 


Who knows but that the very ancient ship, | 


| origin. 


Notic. de Tierra Firme, lib. i., cap. x.), may have | 


been a Roman galley ? 
Again, many years later, in a neighboring part 
of the continent, in French Guiana, the Jesuits, 


while digging the foundation of a church at Ouya- | 


poe, discovered at a depth of four or five feet a 
little medal, quite rusty, “ but bearing the image 


of St. Peter, and appeared to date froin the first | 
Father Lombard thought | 


centuries of our era,” 
it not unworthy the attention of learned antiqua- 
ries, and offered to send it to his superior in 
France; but whether he did so or not, does not 


457-8). 





Within the limits of the United States, passing | 


over as too meagerly described the Roman coin re- 


ported to have been found by an Indian on the banks | 


of the River des Péres, in Missouri, in 1821, and 
presented to Governor Clarke (** Gazetteer of Mis- 
souri,” p. 312), there is an account of some said 
to have been dug up near the Elk River, Tennes- 
see, in 1818 or 1819, preserved in Brande’s ** Quar- 
terly Journal of the Royal Society” (vol. vi., p. 
180). ‘One of them,” says the writer, “has the 
following inscriptions on it. On one side, ‘ An- 
toninvs. Avg. Pius. P. P. Tri. cos, III. ;’ on the 
other side, ‘ Avrelivs. Cesar. Avg. P. iii.’ These 
have been construed thus: Antonius Augustus 
Pius princeps pontifex Tribune tertio consule, and 
Aurelius Cwsar Augustus pontifex tertio consule. 
This coin would be of the reign of Marcus Aure- 
lius.” Whatever we may have to say to such 
“construction,” we cannot but regret that the 
writer restricted himself to this single piece. 
Various other accounts have appeared from 
time to time bearing rather an apocryphal air; 
such as the exhumation of silver coins near Ore- 
gon, Wisconsin, in 1839, mentioned by Mr, School- 





found nearly two quarts of copper medals under 
a large flat stone. They were square, or nearly 
so, and marked with an inscription that could 
not be deciphered. An account of them was 
published some years afterwards by Thad. M. 
Harris, in the ** Mems. of the Amer. Academy of 
Arts and Sciences” (vol. iii., pt. I., pp. 195-6), in 
which, from a resemblance to some figured by 
Strahlenberg, he concluded they were of Tartar 
y Perhaps they had been the booty of the 
old Norse sea-rovers. Can any of your readers 
inform me what became of these coins, and 
whether any further attempt at their identifica- 
tion was made? And should others have been 
found beyond what I have mentioned, will they 
not send a mem, thereof to the Magazine ? 
D. G. B. 
West Cuester, Pa. 





Monson.—In Notes and Queries, 2d Ser., vol. 
ii., p. 10, it is stated that some members of a 


| younger (Catholic) branch of the Monson family 
appear (Lettres Edif. et Our., tom. iv., pp. | 


of England, are believed to have emigrated to the 


| United States about one hundred and sixty years 


ago [i.¢., 1696], and Lord Monson inquires (as 
the name is said to be not uncommon here), if 
any particulars are known of their early colonial 
lineage, or could they be obtained from provincial 
histories or documents ? 

Munson’s Hill, in Fairfax Co., Virginia, would 
indicate that as the quarter in which the family 
settled. “78 





Brrta or Rey. Samuet Deanez, D. D.—The 
date of the birth of Rev. Dr. Deane, of Portland, 
Me., is given in the “N. E. Hist. and Gen. Regis- 
ter,” vol. iii., p. 185, August 80, 1733; while un- 
der a portrait of him in the Journals of Smith 
and Deane, edited by Hon. William Willis, we 
find: “ Born July 10, 1733.” Which is correct ? 

BOSTON. 





JEFFERSON’s Notes on Vireinta.—Who has 
a copy of either of the editions of “ Jefferson’s 
Notes,” printed in Philadelphia, in 1788 and 
1792, pp. ii, 386, mentioned in the Historical 
Magazine, vol. i., p. 52? Will the owner give 
the full title ef each ? Q. 
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Keystone State,—In the Historical Magazine 
fur 1857, p. 279, W. D. inquires whether any one 
can give authentic infurmation, who it was that 
first used the phrase, “ Zhe Keystone of the 
Federal Arch,” in reference to Pennsylvania— 
the occasion, or place where, and the time when, 
it was so applied. 

Cannot an answer be given by some reader of 
the Magazine ? J. 8. F. 

West Cuxsrer, Pa. 





History oF Pernnsytvania.—In the Port 
Folio for Oct., 1819 (printed in Philadelphia), it 
was announced that Dr. John Eberle, the editor 
of the Medical Recorder, was engaged in translat- 
ing from the German professor Ebeling, a History 
of Pennsyluania. The work was to commence 
with the settlement of the State, and to be brought 
down to the year 1802; to be enriched with 
notes by Du Ponceau. Was this work ever pub- 
lished, if not, where is the manuscript? .. 


REPLIES. 


Ernan ALLEN (vol. v., p. 156).—The question, 
“Did Ethan Allen, in 1781, act openly for the 
British?” ought to receive a more decidedly nega- 
tive answer than can be inferred from the replies 
already given to it. Neither in 1781, nor any 
other year, did he act openly for the British. 
No‘doubt he gave them to hope, and perhaps to 
believe, that he and the whole body of Green 
Mountain Boys were disposed to enter into alli- 
ance with them. But this was for the purpose 
(and for no other purpose) of persuading the 
Congress of the United States to recognize the 
independence of Vermont, and admit it into the 
Union. 

The exact facts are these: In 1780, Vermont 
was in circumstances of peculiar delicacy and 
difficulty. On the one hand, New Hampshire 
asserted jurisdiction over the whole territory, 
comprised within ‘“*The Grants ;” on the other 
hand, New York was equally strenuous, indeed 
more so, in claiming supremacy, while Vermont 
had declared itself independent of both, organized 
a government, and made application for admis- 
sion to the Union. The first attempts were un- 
successful. At this juncture, the British generals 
in America, supposing that Vermont had become 
alienated from the other States by its long and 
warm controversies, thought to take advantage of 
that feeling and bring Vermont into a union with 
Canada. Allen being the foremost man in the 
young State, a letter was written him by Col. 
Beverly Robinson, of the British army, who gave 
encouragement that if Vermont would become 


loyal to the British crown, it should be estab- 
lished as a separate government under the king 
and constitution of Great Britain, Allen did not 
answer the letter, but communicated it to Gov, 
Chittenden and a few others, who agreed with 
him that it was best to let it pass in silence. 

To gain, however, as much as possible from 
this overture of the enemy, it was decided to 
send a flag of truce to the commander of the 
forces in Canada, proposing an exchange of pris- 
oners and an armistice. The British were ex- 
pected soon to appear on Lake Champlain in 
great force, and it was important to secure delay. 
But a formidable fleet soon made its appearance, 
and caused great alarm among the people. The 
commander soon forwarded to Allen a letter 
assenting to both his requests, after which the 
fleet retreated down the lake, to the no small 
astonishment as well as satisfaction of the people. 
Early in 1781, Robinson sent another letter to 
Allen, of the same purport as the first. Allen then 
sent both the letters to Congress, accompanying 
them with a communication of his own, the con- 
cluding paragraph of which is as follows: 

“T am confident that Congress will not dispute 
my sincere attachment to the cause of my coun- 
try, though I do not hesitate to say I am fully 
grounded in opinion that Vermont has an indubi- 
table right to agree on terms for a cessation of 
hostilities with Great Britain, provided the Uni- 
ted States persist in rejecting her application for 
a union with them; for Vermont, of all people, 
would be the most miserable, were she obliged to 
defend the independence of the united claiming 
States, and they, at the same time, at full liberty 
to overturn and ruin the independence of Ver- 
mont. I am persuaded that when Congress con- 
sider the circumstances of this State, they will 
be the more surprised that I have transmitted 
to them the inclosed letters, than that 1 have 
kept them in custody so long; for I am as reso- 
lutely determined to defend the independence of 
Vermont, as Congress are that of the United 
States; and rather than fail, I will retire with 
my hardy Green Mountain Boys into the desolate 
caverns of the mountains, and wage war with 
human nature at large.” 

The correspondence with the enemy in Canada 
was maintained until the close of the war. On 
the part of the British it consisted of constant 
attempts to persuade. Allen and other leading 
Vermonters to renounce their allegiance to the 
American States and convert Vermont into a 
British province. On the part of the Vermont- 
ers it consisted of evasive, ambiguous answers, 
calculated to keep alive the British hopes, but 
carefully avoiding any thing that could be re- 
garded as a positive engagement. Eight Ver- 
monters were in the secret, every one of them 
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avowed and confirmed friends of the American 
cause. Their object was simply to protect Vermont 
against the incursions of the British in Canada, 
and they achieved a most signal success in that 
regard. Not only so, but they outgeneralled their 
opponents in Congress to such a degree, that res- 
olutions were adopted inviting the Vermonters 
to make a new representation of their case, which 
eventually resulted in the admission of Vermont 
into the Union, Had this negotiation, protracted 
for nearly three years, been conducted by eight 
trained diplomatists, instead of eight plain farmers, 
it would be universally regarded as one of the 
most skilful diplomatic manceuvres of which there 
is any record, P. H. W. 
Coventry, Vt., Sept. 11, 1861. 





Wma. Tarter (vol. v., p. 252).—Hon. William 
Tailer, lieut.-governor of Massachusetts, died at 
his seat in Dorchester, March 1, 1732, aged fifty- 
five years, wanting six days. He was interred 
in the old burial-ground in that ancient town, 
March 9th. The remains were placed in Lieut.- 
gov. Stoughton’s tomb, his mother, Rebecca, hav- 
ing been a daughter of Col. Israel Stoughton, and 
a sister to Lieut.-gov. William. The bells in 
Boston “were tolled from Eleven o'clock till 
Five. The Cannon of His Majesty’s Castle Wil- 
liam, (of which he was the beloved Captain) were 
discharged at their Funeral Distance, the Flag 
being half rais’d. The Pall was supported by 
His Excellency Governor Betouer; the Honour- 
able, William Dummer, Addington Davenport, 
Thomas Hutchinson, Elisha Cooke, and Adam 
Winthrop, Esqrs. The Funeral was attended by 
a great Number of Gentry in their Coaches, 
Chaises, &c. and abundance of Spectators.”— 
Boston News Letter. 

“Tt is hard to determine,” says the same paper, 
of March 16th, “ whether he was more servicea- 
ble in the Seat of Government or out of it; when 
he discharged the Duties of his Superiour Station 
with impartial Justice and unsullied Honour; or 
when he was frequently employed in the most 
laborious and hazardous Enterprizes for the Hon- 
our of his Prince, and the good of his Country, 
which he pursued in Arduous Expeditions by Sea 
and Land, with a noble Spirit and Resolution, 
with approved Courage and Fidelity. Every one 
acknowledged and admired his quickness of Ap- 
prehension and liveliness of Fancy, with his ready 
Invention and Active Genius, Every one es- 
teemed him as an uncommon Instance of Good 
Nature, Tenderness, Affability, and Friendship, 
nor was he less amiable for his Catholick Prin- 
ciples in Religion. And if the most valuable Per- 
sonal Qualities are worthy of Esteem, if the most 
obliging Husband, and tenderest Parent, if the 





devout attender upon Divine Service, the sincere 
Friend, the affectionate Neighbour, and the steady 
Patriot should be endeared to us, he was all these 
in a Superior Degree: We have therefore all im- 
aginable reason to expect from this Government 
some distinguishing Marks of their Esteem for his 
Name and Memory, and of their thankfulness for 
his Meritorious Actions.” 

The Dorchester records say: “Mr. William 
Tailor, married vnto Mrs. Rebecca Stougton, 
25 (6) 1664; Stoughton Tailor, son of Mr. Wm. 
Tailor, born 18 (4) 1665;” but the birth of Wm., 
the lieutenant-governor, I do not find, either on 
the Dorchester or on the Boston records. The 
descendants of the lieutenant-governor, in Dor- 
chester, write their name Zaylor. A fac-simile 
of his signature may be seen in Drake’s “ History 
of Boston,” note to page 551. 

“Wm. Taylour, exit, July 12, 1682; July 14, 
1690, Mrs. Rebecca Taylor dies” (N. E. Hist. & 
Gen. Register, vol. vii., 345; vi., 74). These were 
probably the parents of the lieutenant-governor. 

?. 





Merronants’ Marks (vol. i., pp. 151, 185, and 
222).—In Dudley’s “Illustrated Archsological 
and Genealogical Collections,” 1st Series, pub- 
lished at Boston this year, several merchants’ 
marks are figured from original documents. On 
Plate 1, are those of Thomas Sandbrook, of Bos- 
ton, and William Holmes: the former bearing the 
initials T. S. with the triangle and cross; the lat- 
ter W. H. with a rude figure of a tree between. 
The documents to which they are attached are 
both dated 1649. On Plate 2, we find the marks 
of John Mills, of Boston, 1651; James Astwood, 
of Roxbury, 1653; and Nicholas Busby, of Wa- 
tertown, 1657. That of Mills bears the initials 
I. M., the triangle and cross at top; a heart 
pierced with an. arrow at the bottom, six stars 
and some other figures; that of Astwood, the 
initials I. A. with a branch between them; and 
that of Busby, the initials N. B. united, the trian- 
gle, some scrolls, &c. J. D. 





Earty N. H. Governors (vol. v., p. 252).— 
Your correspondent C., in the August number of 
the Magazine, inquires the times and places of 
death of certain presidents and deputy-governors 
of New Hampshire, 1680-1700. I answer: 

Richard Waldron—was killed by the Indians 
at Dover (Cocheco), N. H., June 27, 1689. The 
particulars may be found in the several histories 
giving an account of that destructive outbreak. 

Edward Cranfield—deputy-governor, 1682; re- 
turned to England in 1635, and died there, 1704. 
The precise time is not given in Savage's “ Gen- 
eral Dictionary,” which cites authorities. 
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Walter Barefoote—deputy-governor, 1683 ; is 
also mentioned by Savage, who says Barefoote 
was at Great Island (New Castle), N. H., 1660; 
was counsellor of the colony, 1682; deputy-gov- 
ernor, 1685; and died 1688. His will may be 
found on the record in Suffolk Registry, Mass. 

John Usher—ideputy-governor, 1692; was born 
in Boston, April 27, 1645; died in Medford, Mass., 
Sept. 5, 1736.— Farmer's Register. W. Ww. 

Portianp, Me., Sept. 4, 1861. 





James ATHEARN Jones (vol. v., p. 286).— 
“Haverhill, or Memoirs of an Officer in the Army 
of Wolfe. By James Athearn Jones. 


Glory’s pillow is but restless if Love lay not down 
his cheek there.— Werner. 


In Three Volumes, 


London: T. & W. Boone, 
29 New Bond Street. 
1831.” 





Lorp Norra (vol. v., p. 188).—Freperiox, 
8th Lord North, minister of George I1I., was the 
son of Francis North, 7th Lord North, and 3d 
Earl of Guilford, who was created Earl of Guil- 
ford, 8th April, 1752. His mother was Lucy 
Montagu, daughter of George, earl of Halifax. 
He was born on the 18th April, 1732, married 
May 20, 1756, Anne, daughter and sole heir of 
George Speke, by whom he had issue. In 1759 
he was appointed a Lord of the Treasury; in 
1766, joint-paymaster of the forces; in 1767, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; in 1770, first Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury; and in 1772, elected 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 

In 1790, on the death of his father, he succeeded 
to the title of Earl of Guilford, and dying in 1792, 
was succeeded by his son George Augustus, 

G. A. 


Hotes on Books. 


The Original Account of Capt. John Lovewell’s 
“Great Fight” with the Indians at Pe- 
quawket, May 8, 1755. By Rev. Thomas 
Symmes. A new edition, with notes by Na- 
thaniel Bouton. Concord, N. H.: P. B. Cogs- 
well, 1861. 4to, 48 pp. 


Looat histories like this, of particular battles, 
will not only be of interest as guide-books to 
those who actually visit the spots, but insure the 
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historical student what he is most frequently un- 
able to obtain—local and topographical descrip- 
tion, and the comparison between the ground as 
it was and as it is. 


Cours d Histoire du Canada, Par J. B. A. Fer- 
land, Prétre, Professeur d’ Histoire a l'Université 
Laval. Premiére Partie, 1534-1663. Quebec: 
A. Ooté, 1861. 8vo, 522 pp. 


Mr. Fervanp is well known to all who have of 
late years given any attention to Canadian his- 
tory. His long and careful researches here and 
in Europe, have made him an authority in the 
history of his country; and his modest notes on 
the Register of Quebec, and his review of the 
charlatan Brasseur, only stimulated the desire of 
all to see him undertake a work for which he was 
so eminently fitted, the History of Canada. The 
present volume initiates the work in a manner to 
satisfy all. His researches assure us that the 
ground has been thoroughly explored, and the 
material is moulded into a graceful narrative, ele- 
vated in tone, and judicious in its treatment of 
the various interests and events, avoiding the 
tov common fault of those, who devoted to one 
interest allow it to usurp a disproportionate part 
of their work. We congratulate the Canadian 
public on the appearance of this work. 





Philobiblon ; a Treatise on the Love of Books, 
By Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, and 
Lord Chancellor of England. First American 
Edition, with the literal English translation of 
John BL. Inglis. Collated and corrected with 
notes, by Sumuel Hand. Albany: Joel Mun- 
sell, 1861. 8vo. 


From Mr. Munsell’s well-known bibliographical 
taste, we may evidently assign the credit of this 
volume to him, and he certaiuly merits the praises 
of bibliophflists. Mr. Hand has done his work 
well, and we cannot but regret that he did so 
little. It is not easy to say whether Inglis is 
worse as a translator or as a commentator, so 
utterly unqualitied is he for either employment. 
The translator of a work addressed by a bishop 
of the Middle Ages to his clergy, should know 
something of their religious ideas, books, and 
usages; but the allusion of de Bury, at the end 
of his exordium, to the prayer, “ Veni Sancte 
Spiritus, reple tuorum,” &c., is made the occasion 
of a pointless note to display his ignorance. What 
the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, or 
a discussion of the right to tithes has to with de 
Bury’s book others may see, we confess that we 
do not. We had marked many passages where 
the mistranslation was glaring; but we do not 
wish to be severe on a book that has afforded us so 
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much real pleasure, and, as is evident, been care- | gree, to the intelligent exertions of the superin- 


fully read. 
“Non cujuslibet sed scripte, ‘Scriptuin est’ pre- 
mittens quod vive vocis articulo erat prolaturus ;” 
“Not truth in general, but written truth,” pre- 
mising what he was to declare orally with the 
words: “It is written.” A reference to Matt. 
iv., in the Vulgate, where these words “Scriptum 
est” occur, will show this to be the meaning. 





Brick Church Memorial; containing the Dis- 
courses delivered by Dr. Spring on the closing 
of the Old Church in Beekman-street, and the 
opening of the New Church on Murray Hill; 
the Discourse delivered on the 50th Anniver- 
sary of his Installation as Pastor of the Brick 
Church, with the Proceedings of the Memorial 
Meeting. New York: M. W. Dodd, 1861. 
8vo, 248 pp. 


Tue title fully explains the scope of this elegant 
volume, of which the publisher may justly feel 
proud, and which will ever be the ornament of 
the library of every student of the history of the 
city, as well as the members of the church to 
whom its contents are especially addressed. Dr. 
Spring’s address embraces a sketch of the history 
of that church so well known to old New Yorkers, 
now replaced by the Times’ Building; and the 
volume generally is the history of the church dur- 
ing his long career as pastor, a half century of 
acceptable labors in ministering unto them, 





Obituary Records of Graduates of Yale College 
deceased during the Academical Year ending 
in July, 1861. 


Tus interesting pamphlet shows how large the 
nuinber of Yale’s graduates must be, when sketches 
are here given of nearly fifty who have passed 
away in a single year, Their Alma Mater does 
well thus to collect the obituaries of her children 
from Stoddard, of the class of 1790, to Sheffield, 
of the class of 1859. In this list, the most noted 
are Henry Meigs, of the American Institute; Dr. 
Heman Humphreys; Royal Robbins, on whose 
** Outlines of History,” we made ofr first steps; 
Prof. J. W. Gibbs; Rev. W. B. Weed; and the 
gallant Theodore Winthrop. 





Rapport du Surintendant de 0 Education pour 
le Bas Canada, pour Vannée, 1860. Quebec: 
1861. 


Tue reports of the Hon. Mr. Chauveau always 
deserve examination, as showing the progress of 
the educational establishments of our neighbor, 
Lower Canada; a progress due, in no small de- 


Yet we note one passage on p. 58:/] tendent, who here details some of his struggles in 


the cause. 


The Soldiers’ Pocket Bible. An exact reprint of 
the original edition of 1648; with a Prefatory 
Note, by George Livermore. “Trust in the 
Lord and keep the powder dry.” Cambridge: 
Printed for private distribution. 1861. 


Mr. Livermore, whose bibliographical taste is 
well known, in endeavoring to ascertain what 
pocket-edition of the Bible was carried by Crom- 
well’s soldiers, obtained a copy of “The Soul- 
dier’s Pocket Bible,” not a Bible indeed, but ex- 
tracts, “containing” says the title-page ‘ the most 
(if not all) those places contained in holy Serip- 
ture, which doe shew the qualifications of his 
inner man, that is a fit Souldier to fight the Lord’s 
Battels, both before he fights in the fight and 
after the fight.” It is a tract of sixteen pages, 
printed at London by G. B. and R. W., for G. C., 
1648. This was evidently the one sought, as Mr. 
Livermore clearly shows. No other copy was 
known, till the British Museum discovered that 
it actually possessed inscienter the only known 
duplicate. Mr. Livermore caused a hundred cop- 
ies to be beautifully printed in exact fac-simile of 
the original, and this affords matter for a supple- 
ment to O’Callaghan’s American Bibles; for no 
sooner had the hundred reached the hands of his 
friends, than the American Tract Society reprinted 
it, and the New York Herald gave it entire in the 
columns of its issue of Sunday, Sept. 1. Other 
editions also have, we understand, appeared, so 
that the list of editions will be of some length, and 
furnish a most curious chapter. 








Sketches of the Life of the V. Rev. Felix Andreis, 
First Superior of the Congregation of the Mis- 
sion in the United States, and Vicar General 
of the Diocese of New Orleans; with a Sketch 
of the Progress of the Catholic Religion in the 
United States, from the beginning of the cen- 
tury to the year 1860. Baltimore: Kelly, Hed- 
ian & Piat, 1861. 12mo, 276 pp. 


Tus volume, a contribution to the ecclesiastical 
history of the country, especially of Louisiana and 
Missouri, is from the Italian, and with its con- 
cluding sketch forms a useful volume. The pe- 
riod of the labors of Mr. de Andreis was short, 
extending from 1815 to 1820; but his biography 
is the history of the introducticn into the United 
States of the Lazarists or Priests of the Mission, 
an order founded by St. Vincent de Paul for 
Home Missions. Few have any idea of the num- 
bers, variety, and extent of the religious orders in 
the United States; and most will be astonished 
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to learn that conventual establishments of no 
less than fifty different orders have sprung up 
here within the last fifty years. A Monasticon 
will soon be needed to guide the general reader, 
and still more the local historian. The present 
well-printed work is one contribution. 


The Southern Rebellion, and the War for the 
Union. 
the Rebellion, and consecutive narrative of 


events and incidents, from the first stages of the | 


treason against the Republic down to the close 
of the conflict; together with important Doc- 
uments, Extracts from remarkable Speeches, 
&c. New York: J. D. Torrey, 1861. 1-5. 


To write contemporaneous history, is a most dif- 
ficult task, and at this moment no one can see 
far enough into futurity to judge of the full im- 
portance of the actions of each day. The author 
of this creditable work is sanguine of the success 
of the government as at present constituted, and 
is Northern in feeling, but his narrative is, on the 
whole, fair and dispassioned ; the whole subject be- 
ing viewed from a national stand-point. The his- 
tory of previous rebellions is pretty fully presented, 
though we miss any allusion to the Bright case, 
in which Pennsylvania took up arms against the 
United States Government. 

“The true cause of the Rebellion” is the chap- 
ter where the views of the author and some of 
his facts will be most controverted, but the whole 
subject is thoroughly. presented. After this, the 
history of the Secession movement begins, and is 
carried on in a clear, interesting narrative, suffi- 
ciently ample in detail, and embodying in the text 
such important documents as are monuments of 
the history. The work thus possesses great value, 
and will be extremely useful at home and abroad, 
by placing the whole affair in its proper light. 
We can only hope, with the author, that “the 
close of the conflict” may soon terminate his 
labors, and relieve our country from desolating 
war. We like the work far better than any we 
have yet seen, and think that abroad, especially, 
it will do great good by placing the facts in a 
readable narrative before the thousands who now 
look with interest on a contest, which many 
doubtless view as a fatal blow to the great Re- 
public and in fact to popular liberty itself. 


The Wetmore Family of America, and its collat- 
eral branches; with genealogical, biographi- 
cal, and historical notices. By James Carnahan 
Wetmore. Albany: J. Munsell, 1861. 8vo, 
670 pp. 


Space prevents a note of this elegant volume this 
month, 


A History of the Rise and Progress of | 
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Miscellany. 


Pouttngy, Vt., on the 21st September cele- 
brated her centennial anniversary, inviting all her 
sons and daughters to the festival. The Histori- 
cal Sketch was delivered by Henry Olark, and 
the Oration by Rev. J. Newton Sprague. 


WE understand that the Hon. Lorenzo Sabine 
has ready for the press a new edition of his 
“ American Loyalists;” a work which at the 
present time will be read with new interest, and 
which, by the way, some writers have evidently 
consulted with much profit, though not always 
doing the justice to Mr. Sabine of acknowledging 
their indebtedness to his work. 

We understand that Mr. Sabine has devoted 
much time and labor for several years past to 
consulting public records and procuring and di- 
gesting family papers, &c., with a view to his new 
edition of the ‘“ Loyalists,” the issue of which, at 
the present time will be very opportune. 


From the genealogy of the Hopkins family, 
lately prepared by Rev. Calvin Durfee, of Wil- 
liainstown, it is proved that the grandmother of 
President Hopkins was a niece of Colonel Ephraim 
Williams, the founder of the college. It is a re- 
markable coincidence that the institution founded 
by the gallant soldier should be presided over by 
a lineal descendant after so many years have 
passed away. 


THE Wisconsin Historical Society invites all 
the Wisconsin soldiers to keep and transmit to it, 
diaries, especially of important movements, plans 
of battle-fields, trophies, and proposes to publish, 
at the close of the war, a “ History of the Services 
of the Wisconsin Volunteers.” Such a work by 
each Historical Society will contribute greatly to 
the fidelity and accuracy of future historians. 
The plan is worthy of general adoption, and we 
learn that the Massachusetts Historical Society has 
taken a similar step. 


Mr. Buoxtnenam Smitha is preparing for publi- 
cation a grammar of the Nevome, one of the 
most important dialects of the Pima, a language 
of Sonora. The original manuscript, the work of 
some old missionary, caine to his hands in Spain. 


A new part of the Bulletin of the American 
Ethnological Society is in press, 


An edition of Swedberg’s “America Illumi- 
nata,” one of the works on the Swedish colony, 
is in preparation, 





